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A FEW SHEEP PROPERLY CARED FOR OFFER A SOURCE OF EXTRA INCOME FOR MANY SOUTHERN FARMERS 




























































Above: Arrow points to extra wide 
space between wick and outer tube. 
This is an exclusive feature of the 
Lorain Burner and absolutely prevents 
wick-sticking. 


Read the Lorain 


Guarantee 


ECAUSE the short chimney oif 
stove burner produces an intense 
flame which strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking utensil, the 
heat generated has, in the past,caused 


Burner by making the inner combus- 
tion tube of ‘Vesuvius Metal” which 
is not affected by the destructive ac- 
tion of this intense heat. 


Therefore, American Stove Com- 
pany now gives the following un- 
conditional guarantee with cach 
Lorain Oil Burner: 


Should 
Guarantee the inner 
combustion tube of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner burn 
out within 10 years from date 
of purchase, replacement will 
be made entirely free of 
charge. 





Lorain Burner 
GUARANTEE 


OU’LL like the Lorain High Speed 


Oil Burner because it has given perfect 
satisfaction in thousands of homes for more than 


bE 








LOOK 
for the 


READ the 


There’s nothing to give trouble, nothing to get out 
of order, nothing to wear out from ordinary usage. 
vital part is guaranteed for ten years. Read the Guarantee. 


Don’t buy an oil cook stove until you’ve seen 
one of the many famous makes equipped with Lorain Burners. 
If your nearest dealer can’t supply you, write us immediately. 


LORAIN 
OIL BURNER 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 






RED WHEEL 


At top: Birds-eye view of wicke 
stop which automatically stops 
wick at_correct lighting and 
burning point. 


Important 


Every oil cook stove equipped 
with Lorain High Speed 
Burners has one interchange- 
able Giant Chimney which 
makes any standard Lorain 
Burner a Super-heating Giant 
Burner—an entirely new prin- 
ciple in oil cook stove con- 
6truction. 


Additional Features 


Positive Wick-Stop stops Wick 
at Correct Lighting and Burn- 


the early destruction of its vital part, ing Point 

the innet combustion tube. ten years. “Boil-Overs’’ Can’t Reach Wick 
This fault has been completelyelim- It gives a clean, odorless, blue flame of great intensity. Wick Seldom Requires 

inated in the Lorain High Speed Oil This flame comes in direct contact with the cooking utensil. Trimmin, 


The Wick Won’t Stick 
Easy to Re-Wick 


Many famous makes of Oil 

Cook Stoves are now equip- 

ped with the Lorain High 

Speed Burner, including 

DANGLER— yo Stove Co. 
Div., Cleveland, O} 

DIRECT ACT ION-—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

ato MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 

Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW PROCESS—New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 
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J. Q@. Mahaffey, Attorney, 
Texarkana, Texas 


WRITE ANY BANK, 


Tucdwe A. A 


STAMMERING CURED! 


We give here names of prominent people whose boys were 


Winnsboro, Texas. 
BUSINESS MAN OR PASTOR OF ANY CHURCH IN TYLER. 
Booklet on Request. 


SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF NOT SATISFIED! 
cured by us. Write them. 


J. B. Washington, Prominent Farmer, 
Route 3, Waco, Texas. 


TYLER, TEXAS 

















WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South- 
ern requirements. Lightest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog and 


lowest prices. ‘ 
Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 
Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


No. 2 Boyce 











RAISE A 100% 
peat © ot os ay Norn 
plants now, with 


Vare IDE 


Cal~ Sulphur 
Milis Bean Beetle 


Recommended » e Federal and State 
Entomologi ts k dealer or send 
$1.50 for 10 Ibs.; enough for one acre. 
“Wares dust gun, $1.00; large size, $4.00 
cide Chemical Corp. 
wham, Ala. 











Pittsburgh, $107 
Frisco, $123 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakland Ave., Kansas Ci 
2354 Empire Building, =. Phtsbuen Be 








ABSOLU T € a ¥ 


7 everyone who sends for 

our big illustrated brush 

catalog we will send abso- 

lutely FREE a _ Superior 
Vegetable Gift Brush. The 
brush has dozens of house- 
hold uses-—it cleans vegeta - 
bles, fish, meat, pots, pans, 
ete. Send 6c in stamps to 
cover postage. 
come by 
SOLUTELY F 

SUPERIOR BRUSH co., 
Dept. Hartford, Cons. 


Brush will 


return mail AB- 
















On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca- 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


ee PAYMENTS 
Whether 
y= ob is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Box 7112 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


h J. +a) 











‘A Business Education 
PAYS! 


Write for Catalog to 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
























This Issue and’ Next | 


TENT BUILDING Take a trip with 

INSECTS the young people 
to the apple orchard and see if you can 
find a nest of apple tree tent caterpillars. 
These pests do a lot of damage annually 
to apple trees, pecan trees, and numerous 
other trees. Directions for destroying 
them are given on page 12, 





GRAZING CROPS FOR Several Geor- 
CHEAP PORK gia and Ala- 


hama farmers tell how they are producing 
heap pork by the bounteous use of su 
cession grazing crops. They have good 


stock, feed 
free from 
hogs young. 


a balanced ration, keep -hogs 
parasites, and market 
Page 8. 
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NEXT WEEK There is living today 


a man who went from Alabama _ to 
Texas with the pioneers in 1848. His 
letter written for our “Old Times” 
contest, will be printed in next week’s 
paper. Also a Virginia woman will 
give her reminiscenses of Civil War 
days. Those Hill Top Farm Notes 


you are constantly looking for from 
Clarence Poe will also be found in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. 


GETTING THE MOST The home gar 
FROM THE GARDEN den should sup- 


ply an abundance of fresh vegetables 
throughout the year. It will not do this 
if it is all planted at once. Succession 


plantings of the different vegetables 

should be made. Page 4. 

SOME ARE REAL A real farmer 
FARMERS loves his land, 


his. animals, and his crops and _ his 
trees. He “dress and keep” 
the land entrusted to him. Others who 
live on farms take no interest in im- 
proving the soil and producing good 
crops and fine animals. 5 


loves to 


Page 5. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


the hints on how to arrange ‘for good eating next 

winter? Also how Winterville community profits 
from the sale of pure seed? Also Dr. Butler’s advice 
on crops to plant now for hogs? And have you 
ordered any of the helpful bulletins listed in that 
issue? And did you look over our advertisements 
whose reliability we guarantee to you?. If so, then 
you are all ready to start on this week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 


I.—Let’s See Where We Are At 


D: YOU know just what equipment and supplies 


D« you read in last week’s Progressive Farmer 


you have on hand or the condition they are in? 
Let’s look ahead and see what we will need and 
then look around and see what we have. 

If we are short on harrows, weeders, rollers, disks, 
and other good labor-saving and seedbed-making equip- 
ment, then it will pay to supply our needs now. From 
late May on through June is the busiest time of the 
year on Southern farms. A time and labor saving im- 
plement with which we can do work in one day that we 
have heretofore taken two 


other products, It is now revolutionizing production of 
farm products and a large part of the complaint of 
hard times on the farms of the South comes from 
the “infantry farmers” who have failed to realize the 
economy and profit that come from the use of labor- 
saving implements and machines. Why not get a riding 
cultivator like that shown on The Progressive Farmer 
cover page May 5 and join the “cavalry farmers,” as 
Uncle John calls them? 


Iff.—Anticipate Short Fall Pasturage 


ASTURAGE is the cheapest feed we can have for 
Piivesiock but we have given so little thought to this 

item that we often find our pasturage so short at 
critical times that we become discouraged in our efforts 
to grow more livestock. It often happens in the late 
summer and all through the fall that weather condi- 
tions are such as to prevent good grazing on permanent 
pastures and that the stock suffer for lack of enough 
to eat, or else we are forced to buy expensive feed. Or 
we may even sell part of the stock at a sacrifice. 


We should anticipate this situation now and sow 


specifications, and bill of material. (2) Then pick out 
the timber and have it sawed. 
Do these two things now and the balance will be 


easy. 


V.—Why Not Follow French’s Good 
Example? 


F WE should find an ow! or suck-egg dog in our 
[ restosse or a litter of rats in our seedbox, what a 

racket we would raise! We would straightway go 
on the warpath until owl, dog, and rats were numbered 
with the dead. On the other hand we will carelessly al- 
low bushes, briars, and dozens of other kinds of weeds 
to do far more harm in our. pastures than these other 
pests were doing in henhouse or seedbox. 

Weeds in pastures do just as much harm as weeds 
in a cultivated field—let’s try to remember that. They 
have destroyed thousands of pastures all over the Cot- 
ton Belt and sapped the protits from thousand of others, 

Mr. A. L. French, our beloved Progressive Farmer con- 
tributor, rightly said, that weeds in pastures were one of 

the main causes of poor live- 





days to do offers us more than 
100 per cent profit. It is that 
much profit just as a time- 
saver. Still further profit 
comes from doing the work 
when the soil is in better con- 
dition. And last but not least, 
the work of these modern im- 
plements is more effective than 
the work of the equipment 
used a few years ago. 





[The meadows are ready for 
the mower in many sections 
and the small grains will be 
ready for the mower, binder 
or reaper within a short time. 
The sickle and cradle are no 
longer- used by _ progressive 
farmers. The mower, the 
reaper and the binder have 
taken the place of such out- 
of-date implements, and the 
mower is now looked upon as 
an indispensable machine on 








stock and too few livestock 
<4 in the South. Another thing 
that Mr. French said was that 
he kept in a convenient place 
a light grubbing hoe that he 
used as a walking stick and 
that he frequently went walk- 
ing in his pasture, especialiy 
soon after a rain. He would 
start at one side of the pas- 
ture, taking regular throughs, 
and kept this up until the 
whole pasture had been gone 
through—not after one rain 
though, but after several. 
Dog fennel, camomile, bit- 
terweed, dock, cockleburs, rag- 
weeds, asters, briars, broom- 
sedge, and young trees are all 
weeds in pastures—they grad- 
ually spread and drive the 
grass out. Better decide now 
what you want to grow, black- 
berries, trees and weeds, or 
grass, then keep the weeds 








every two-horse farm. 


A binder will generally pay for itself in one sea- 
son. One binder will harvest from eighty to 100 
acres—eight acres per day. It will usually do the 
work for several farmers in a neighborhood. Sev- 
eral farmers may own the binder or one farmer may 
own it and_harvest his neighbor’s grain at a reason- 
able price. 


IT.—How to Make Rowed Crops Cost 
Less 


ROM now on until harvest, the cultivation given 
Pv its cost will be the chief factors affecting profits 

from rowed or cultivated crops like tobacco, cotton, 
corn, sorghum, cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, melons, 
etc. All these and other rowed crops must be culti- 
vated. The object of cultivation is to kill weeds and 
hold water in the ground. For doing this work there 
are hundreds of different kinds of implements. Some 
of us have a preference for certain kinds. We continue 
to use some of these after they have been family 
preferences for a generation or two. Nearly all of 
these old-time cultivators dig deep and narrow. They 
Prune all the roots from two sides of the rows and you 
have to run them four to eight times to the row in 
order to stir all the ground surface. This is costly, a 
Waste of time and mighty poor work. 


Machine work is the cheapest that man has devised. 
It has revolutionized the manufacture of farm and 
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enough land to temporary grazing crops to supplement 
the regular pasture when it fails from drouth or other 
cause. 


There are several crops that may be sowed at little 
cost to tide us over. These fit in well to follow small 
grain and if legumes are sgjected will serve to enrich 
the soil as well as furnish pasturage. Or if not needed 
for grazing, they may be plowed in or harvested for 
hay. CO6wpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, and Spanish 
peanuts may all be sowed for these purposes now or 
well into June; or sorghum, Sudan grass and Pearl 
millet may be sowed, or even corn. For hogs sow a 
combination of corn and soy beans or corn and peanuts 
or corn and early velvet beans; for other stock, any of 
the legumes or grasses, which include corn, may be 
sowed in various combinations in rows or broadcast. 


IV.—Arrange for Potato Curing Houses 


ET’S get material ready for building a sweet 
a potato curing and storage house. Of course the 
best thing to do is to organize a local codperative 
potato association. This is necessary to the best dis- 
posal of the crop. But to keep them, one must be pro- 
vided with a modern house built especially for curing 
and keeping sweet potatoes. 
There are two things to be done now before you can 
get even a start towards the potato house: (1) Write 
te the extension service.of your state and get plans, 





out. A mowing machine and 
a grubbing hoe are pasture-cultivators. 


VI.—A Few More Reminders 


O SAVE small grain seed free of cockle, onion, 
smut, etc., pick all these out before harvest. To 
do this, pick out one, five, or ten acres for seed, 
make this free of these weeds and diseases. This will 
be some trouble, but it lasts only a short while. If you 
don’t get clean seed for sowing next fall, you will 
have greater trouble with your next lot of seed, and at 
the same time have a low grade product for sale, along 
with a lot of discouragement and dissatisfaction. 
* * * 

The anvil, the file, the grindstone, and the emery 
wheel should be in constant use on every farm to 
keep all tools, implements and machines sharp at all 
times. The saving in power by using sharp tools 
and implements is very great. Rainy days can be 
utilized to good advantage in keeping tools sharp. 

ee ¢ 

Oats intended for hay should be cut after they are 
free from dew. Do not let them become “bone dry” 
before putting them first in windrows and then in 
cocks. The longer a hay crop is allowed to remain 
spread as it falls from the sickle, the longer is it sub- 
ject to the molding effects of dew and the bleaching 
effects of the sun. Rake into windrows as soon as‘the 
leaves are well wilted and put into cocks before. the’ 
leaves are dry. 
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_ Sam Thought Hay Was Something to 
Buy—Not to Sell 


O« good friend, Sam Johnson, who just began 











taking The Progressive Farmer three years ago 

and has been dropping in to see us occasionally 
for the last year or two, stepped into our editorial 
rooms last week, bubbling over with springtime hap- 
piness. 


“Well, what are you feeling so good about, Sam?” we 
asked after shaking hands and passing the time of day. 


“Well, sir, I have made a discovery, a real agricul- 
tural discovery,” he answered. “And I bet you can’t 
guess what it is.” 


We confessed that we couldn’t, and then Sam went 
on :— 


“Well, sir, the discovery I have made is about hay. 
You know I have been thinking all my life that hay was 
something to buy. And be dogged, if I didn’t find out 
today that if a fellow’s really wide-awake, it is some- 
thing to sell instead of to buy. I’ve been farming for 
myself seventeen years and never sold a pound of hay 
until today. Fact is, I’ve been buying hay for fifteen 
of the seventeen years I have farmed, and last year was 
the first time in my life that I made enough to do me 
and have some left over. Just got $30 here—six new 
$5 bills—that I got for twenty bales I sold at the store 
—same store where I bought hay for fifteen years.” 


We naturally shared some of Sam's enthusiasm over 
his “discovery.” Strangely enough, it is a discovery 
that thousands of otherwise intelligent Southern farm- 
ers have never yet made. Like Sam Johnson, they still 
think hay is something to buy instead of something to 
sell. And we proceeded to ask Sam how he happened 
to become a hay-seller instead of a hay-buyer. 


“Well, this is how come,” he answered. “Along about 
two’years ago I got out of fodder, as usual, and had to 
stop work, hitch up my old mule, and come to town to 
buy hay. When I got down the road apiece, here 
come Charlie Smith in his wagon going to town. A lit- 
tle further up the road out comes Bill Jones in his 
wagon going to town, too, The whole three of us was 
going after hay. We were sure enough one-horse 
farmers. Somehow we got to joking one another about 
having to buy hay, and calling ourselves farmers, too. 
Then we got to talking serious about it. 

“One day not long after that, the county farm dem- 
onstration agent come by to see Bill and they both 
come over to my house to talk about growing hay. We 
then went down to Charlie’s house and talked about it 
some more. Well, when that demonstrator had left, me 
and Bill and Charlie, the last one of us, had promised 
him to sow two acres apiece in oats to make hay out of! 

“After that the agent took to coming to see us often 
and the first thing we knowed, the oats was ready to cut 
and that demonstrator-agent had got Bill, Charlie, and 
me to join in and buy a mowing machine and hayrake 
in partnership. He called it ‘neighborly codperation.’ 
You see, I didn’t pay but one-third of what the whole 
outfit cost, but I got as much use from it as if it was all 
mine. 

“Well, that stopped us buying hay.” Sam continued, 
“But that demonstrator-agent wasn’t through with us 
even then. He got us to sow that oat land in cowpeas 


5 
and sorghum to make more hay, and last year got us to 
buy a partnership hay baler. 


“You see, before Bill, Charlie, and me got together 
in this neighborly coéperation proposition, we were just 
common, hay-buying, one-horse farmers. Now we are 
hay-selling, three-horse farmers. You bet I am proud 
that I broke loose from pulling fodder and buying hay. 
That’s how I got free and independent.” 


We commend Sam Johnson’s good ideas to all our 
readers. More of us need to learn that on a properly 
conducted Southern farm, hay is something to self in- 
stead of something to buy. But the only economical 
way to produce marketable hay is through the use of a 
mowing machine, hay rake, and hay baler, and the 
small farmer growing only a few acres in hay ought to 
buy these things in codperation with one or more neigh- 
bors. By so doing he will reduce his own costs and 
help his neighbors, too. 


The Farm Labor Problem 


N CERTAIN sections of the South, particularly, 
[= in general all over the country, there is com- 

plaint of a shortage of farm labor. In individual 
cases or on certain farms the condition is more or less 
serious. On the large cotton farms there are many 
vacant cabins and there is a general impression that 
there is now such a shortage of labor that a large cot- 
ton crop can never again be produced in the South, 
One hundred years ago probably 80 per cent or even 
more of the population of the United States were en- 
gaged in agricultural production. Today not much over 
one-third of our people are actually engaged in agricul- 
tural production. Yet, 100 years ago we scarcely pro- 
duced enough for our own needs while in 1921 of all 
our exports, 55 per cent were agricultural. 


During all these years there has been constant com- 
plaint of the farm boys leaving the farms and of a 
scarcity of farm labor. During the writer’s 30-odd 
years in the South there has never been a time when 
many farmers did not complain of a shortage of farm 
labor, nor has he ever been in any part of this country 
where the same complaint was not made. And yet, with 
the exception of during the late World War, there has 
always been too much agricultural production for farm 
products to bring a fair price compared with the things 
which the farmer has to buy. At no time during the 
last quarter century has farm labor received sufficient 
compensation to hold it on the farm, and that is why 
city population has increased much faster than farm 
population. 


It is largely an economic problem. As long as our 
laborers and our farm boys can get from cities what 
to them has a stronger appeal than what they can get 
on the farm, they will leave the farm and go into the 
cities. They will not need to get as much money on 
the farm, for farm life has other compensations. But 
they must get on the farm such money and other condi- 
tions as to them make as strong an appeal as does 
city life and work in the factories, or they will continue 
to leave the farms. 


Of course, there will always be a forward, and 
backward flow to and from the cities. When there are 
so many on the farms that too large quantities of farm 
products are produced and prices become too low, then 
the flow toward the cities will be greater, but the gen- 
eral tendency has and probably will continue to be to- 
ward the cities. That is, we shall probably never have 
relatively more farm labor than we now have. The 
chances are that we shall have less, and there can be 
no over-night or offhand solution of the problem. 
Neither placing city people on the farms, nor the bring- 
ing in of immigrants will solve the problem for the 
country as a whole. Individual farmers may tempor- 
arily solve their individual farm labor problem in that 
way, but no matter how many are placed on the farms 
they will not stay there, but will gradually make their 
way to the cities for the same reasons which have 
taken them in that direction during past years. Unless 
the farmer can get more, and unless the farm laborer 
can earn more, both the farmer boys and the farm 
laborers are going to leave the farms, because the cities 
offer them what to them are more attractive conditions 
than are offered on the farms, 


At present the pendulum has swung far toward the 
cities and laborers, especially the Negro laborers of the 
South, are leaving the farms in distressingly large num- 
bers. ‘The causes are in the main two, They learned 
during the war that better wages could be obtained in 
the North. It matters not that in many ways they 
would be better off in the South, the higher wages at- 
tract and they are going. The second reason is that 
farm prices are out of line with manufactured goods 
and the farmer cannot pay enough for farm labor to 
compete with manufacturers. These conditions will .in 
time change to a certain extent and the flow from the 
farms will be less, and there may be for a time even a 
light backward movement toward the farms, but we see 
no reason for supposing that the general tendency of 
those on the farms to go to the cities will not continue 
in the future as it has for the last hundred years. 


How is the problem to be met? Many contend that 
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there are too many on the farms now, for they are pro- 
ducing more than the world will take at a price which 
will keep farm labor on the farms. By cultivating 
more acres by the use of farm machirfery, and by 
keeping more livestock that can themselves gather the 
growth from the soil, the diminishing proportion of 
those on the farms have been able to produce enough, 
and judged from prices, more than enough to supply 
the needs of the world. 


The farm labor problem of the present and of the 
future will have to be met in the same way. Judged by 
what the South produces, compared with other sections 
of this country, there is no shortage of farm labor in 
the South. Indeed, judged from the production, we 
now have and always have had too many men on South- 
ern farms. One half the laborers now on our farms 
ought to and could, with a proper cropping system and 
with a larger use of farm power and implements, pro- 
duce more than all are now producing. 


This is not saying that for our present cropping sys- 
tem and our present farming methods there is not now 
a shortage of farm laborers in the South, but it does 
point the direction whence the solution must come. The 
Negroes will not stay in the South unless they can get 
more and the landowners cannot give them more unless 
they can make them earn more, The necessary course 
is, therefore, plain—we must develop a cropping sys- 
tem, so improve our soils, use more power and machin- 
ery so as to enable each man to earn more. That is 
plainly the only solution and that will never be more 
than a partial solution, for in the future as in the past 
there will probably always be a shortage of farm labor 
from the viewpoint of the farmer or landowner. 


Getting the Most From the Home Garden 


HE most profitable home garden is the one which 
produces vegetables the year around, or at least 
for six or eight months. This cannot be done if 
it is planted all at once.’ Usually there is a super- 
abundance of vegetables on the average Southern farm 
during spring and early summer. Too many people 
when planting beans, cabbage, lettuce, etc., plant the 
whole garden and -figure the job is done for the year. 
A bigger mistake could not be made. . It is right to 
start the planting early, but to make the garden a suc- 
cessful one, a succession of plantings must be made. 


A good rule to follow is to make from three to five 
plantings of the most common vegetables during the 
spring and summer. Of course, with the slow grow- 
ing vegetables like beets, two or three plantings will be 
sufficient. In the case of snap beans six or eight plant- 
ings will not be too many. A good rule to follow with 
quick growing vegetables like beans is to make another 
planting just about the time the last planting is coming 
up. If this is kept up throughout spring and summer 
the result will be far more satisfactory than by planting 
the whole garden at once. In the case of corn, make 
three or four plantings from two to four weeks apart. 


The Progressive Farmer urges that every one of its 
readers give careful thought to this matter. By a lit- 
tle thought and action one can easily increase the length 
of time fresh vegetables are available from a few 
weeks to several months. It will pay in dollars and 
cents. 


Cultivation Is For Prevention, Not 
Remedy 


HE old time way of cultivating crops was to wait 

until the ground got hard or until there was a 
fine crop of weeds to fight before cultivating. 

The idea was that so long as the ground was not baked 
and not hard, why stir it? Thoughtless farmers said: 
“The weeds can’t do much harm when they are small, 
can they? If I wait until the weeds and grass get big, 
I won't have to cultivate but once where I would have 
to cultivate twice if I started when the grass was small.” 


This attitude and argument is almost as bad as that 
of the man who locked his barn door after his horse 
had been stolen, or the other fellow who sprayed his 
peach trees after worms had caused the peaches to drop 
from the trees. Wise cultivation is always for preven- 
tion and not an attempted remedy. The weeder and the 
spike-tooth harrow are for the purpose of preventing 
the ground from becoming hard and for preventing the 
weeds from making more than a start. And in this as 
other things, “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 





A SHARP disk harrow thoroughly pulverizses the soil 

after the small grains are harvested. This imple- 
ment prepares the ground effectively, quickly and eco- 
nomically and is the best implement to use to prepare — 


the small grain land in a hurry at this, busy season of - 


the year, 
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Some Farmers Are Real Farmers 


Others Are “Remainders of the Rural Phase of Society” 


the folks who read The Progressive Farmer is 

that so many of them seem to be farming not 
merely for a living but for a life. They seem to really 
enjoy living in the country and working with crops and 
livestock as “partners and tenants 
of the Almighty.” 


This fact was especially im- 
pressed on me last night as I again 
went through the letters on 
“Things I Love Most in the Coun- 
try” written in response to a prize 
contest we announced some months 
ago but have not yet printed. Evi- 


Oe happy fact that especially pleases me about 





dently our Progressive Farmer 
CLARENCE POR readers are taking tithe to enjoy 
life. They can say with John Burroughs, “While I 


gathered bread and meat for my body, I did not neglect 
tu gather bread and meat for my soul.” They are not 
“mistaking living for life.” 


I. 


As I read over these letters the thought often came 
to me that I wished every farmer could feel the same 
joy in country life and country things exhibited by 
these writers. Instead of thinking of themselves as 
“co-workers with the Almighty,” and utilizing and ap- 
preciating the beauty that might be theirs, too many 
farmers are mere soil-miners, soil-robbers, tlinking of 
nothing except how much money they can get with 
which to pay for food and raiment—and possibly drink. 
They are farming only to make a living and not to 
make a life. 

And then as I thought of these things, another re- 
mark came to mind—a remark made recently by one 
‘ot the most profound students of agricultural problems 
that America has yet produced—Dr. Liberty H. Bailey 
of New York State. In a remark of his quoted in The 
Progressive Farmer of March 31, Dr. Bailey said: 

“The sorting of our people has not yet reached 
its limit of approximate stability. Many persons 
who live on the land really are not farmers, but 
are the remainders of the rural phase of society.” 


‘ Il. 


To my mind, there is a veritable world of truth in 
this last pregnant sentence of Dr. Bailey's. It is worth 
reading, re-reading, and committing to memory. Too 
many people who go through the motions of farming 
are really not farmers but remainders of the rural 
phase of society or civilization. 

In other words, up to a few generations ago prac- 
tically everybody lived on the farm. There were no 
factories, foundries, etc., and even the small mills and 
shops were largely on the farms. Nearly everybody 


“Country Things I Love Most” 


By CLARENCE POE 


lived in the country. This was the worldwide “rural 
phase of society” to which Dr. Bailey alludes. And 
this rural phase of civilization has continued practically 
to our own time. Many people are farming not because 
they particularly wished to farm but simply because all 
their ancestors had farmed, they themselves were born 
on the land, and they have stayed there simply as 
“remainders of the rural phase of society.” 

What every farmer therefore needs to ask himself is 
simply this: Am I a farmer or “a remainder of the 
rural phase of society”? If the latter, he is farming 
only for a living. On the other hand, if he is a real 
farmer, he is farming for a life as well as for a living. 


Ill. 


Of our Negro farmers, I think an especially large 
proportion are “remainders of the rural phase of so- 
ciety.” Their ancestors were brought to America and 
put on the land. Very few slaves, comparatively speak- 
ing, were carried to towns. Consequently, the millions 
of Negroes emancipated in the South after Appomat- 
tox found themselves on the land and knew nothing 
else except-farm work. They were poor, illiterate, un- 
traveled, and didn’t know where to go or what to do 
except just to keep on living as and where they had 
been living. They were “remainders of the rural phase 
of society.” And the same thing has remained true of 
the bulk of Southern Negroes up to a few years ago. 
They kept on farming no matter whether they liked to 
farm or not, or were fitted to farm or not, simply be- 
cause this was “the line of least resistance.” And the 
result was that hundreds of thousands of our colored 
“remainders of the rural phase of society” (as well as 
many white folks of the same sort) skinned the land, 
let it wash, gully, and starve, took no pride in their 
homes or fields, eked out a miserable living, and illus- 
trated Sidney Lanier’s remark that in the South for 
many years after the Civil War, “most of living con- 
sisted simply of not dying.” 


IV. 


For my part, I am heartily glad that this entire sit- 
uation has changed and is yet changing. Southern ag- 
riculture will never be what it ought to be and the 
South will never be what it ought to be until our farms 
are tilled by men who are real farmers, and other work 
engages the atterftion of more people who have acci- 
dentally been left‘on the land but have no love for 
farming. : 

Just yesterday I saw a statement from a Philddel- 
phia paper in which one Englishman expressed surprise 
at the dirty, unpainted shanties, the neglected yards, 


the ragged, gullied, half-cultivated patches, of which he 
had seen so much in traveling through the rural South. 
In my opinion the bad condition of which he spoke 
is due largely to our still excessively large proportion of 
the class of Negroes who farm in order to get “sup- 
plies” to live on but really take no interest in farming. 
We have many Negroes who are good farmers, thrifty, 
neat, eareful, progressive, but we also have many 
thousands who are mere soil-robbers, raising nothing 
but cotton and hence helping cheapen cotton prices by 
piling up an overproduction, at the same time keeping 
themselves poor by trying to farm for themselves, 
whereas under intelligent direction in public works they 
could earn more and live better. In my opinion the 
more Negroes of this sort who go North, the better it 
will be for the real farmers of the South, both 
white and black. We need even as tenants men 
who love the land, who take an interest in having 
clean, fertile, ungullied fields, who insist on neat homes 
(whitewashed even if they can’t be painted), and who 
will not be happy without a shade tree and a rose bush 
in the front yard. 


V. 


All of this brings us back to the point we started out 
with, namely, that the vast majority of Progressive 
Farmer readers seem to be real farmers and not mere 
“remainders of the rural phase of society.” Our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers seem to be farming not only 
for a living but for a life. They take an interest and 
pride in the work they are doing. They think of them- 
selves as co-workers and tenants of the Almighty, cul- 
tivating a bit of God’s footstool, commissioned by Him 
“to dress it and to keep it.” 


And because our Progressive Farmer readers are this 
type of folks they are taking time and taking thought 
te see the beauty of country life and country things. 
In the contest for the best letter on “Some of the 
Things I Enjoy Most in the Country,” we have had 
abundant proof of this fact. And beginning this week, 
we expect to print each week one or more of the prize 
letters. The first prize letter by Mrs. Mary Antoinette 
Dickinson appears on this page. It will be well worth 
any reader's while to look out for these delightful let- 
ters every week. 


A Book to Get This Week 


QO NE of the most prominent American novelists 





said the other day: “The funniest book I ever read 

is ‘Seventeen’ by Booth Tarkington.” We almost 
agree-with him. It is not a book of side-splitting jokes, 
07 course, but for quietly delicious humor, this study of 
human nature as revealed in a boy of seventeen with his 
first love affairs—well, it just can’t be beaten. 


First Prize Letter in Our Progressive Farmer Contest. 


the grass on dewy nights; the sweet monotony of 

summer days when nature drowses and only the cat- 
bird’s honey-sweet melody or the cicada’s shrill cry 
gives notice that anything in the sleeping land is awake. 
I love the wet east wind, with its savor of salt, and its 
mysterious hint of the great sea from which it blows; 
I love the mighty wind that comes before a storm and 
wrestles valiantly with the huge branches of my oak 
tree; I love the wind that runs and dances over the 
fields of golden wheat; and best of all I love the happy 
little wind that is born with the dawn. - 


I love the deep shade of a beech tree, and the inac- 
cessible green-and-orange cup of the tulip bivoms, and 
the tiny, silver-green, curling fern fronds, and the 
heady perfume of the lilacs, and the deep, creamy, un- 
believably sweet fiowers of the magnolia. I will never 
feel old so long as I can smell the spicy odor of the 
box bushes in my garden—those brave bushes that are 
green and sturdy in the heat of summer or standing 
strongly under a weight of winter snow. 


| LOVE the stars and the sunshine, and the smell of 


The hum of the first venturous bees among the wild 
plum blossoms, the cheery call of the cardinal who 
flashes through the vision like a fleeting joy in a somber 
life; the fluting melody of the wood thrush deep in the 
woods at sunset, or the weird, heart-stirring voice of 
the whippoorwill—what has life’s music more poignant 


than these? 


I love the baby things that depend on man for their 
nurture and comfort—the downy yellow broods, the tiny 
Voices of wee lambs so like a human baby’s cry, the 
fluffy white puppies with their trusting dark eyes and 
their ecstatic devotion—I wonder what becomes, when 


things are measured up at last, of all the love in the 
hearts of our dogs? Surely an emotion so unstinted, 
so selfless, so worshipping, will not be cast into the dis- 
card in a universe ruled by love! I love the horse that 
raises his head and netghs to me in welcome; I love a 
ride in the early morning, with the mist in my face; 
and the smell of saddle leather, and the keen tang of 
pennyroyal ridden underfoot in the upland pas- 
tures; and the turn ahead in the road, with its promise, 
ever given and ever withheld, of Something Be- 
yond, 


I love the homely sights and sounds of everyday life 
on the farm—the lowing of the cows, the distant tinkle 
of the sheep-bells, the hum of the mower, the rattle of 
the wagon as it bumps merrily off over the frosted 
ground in autumn mornings,to return sedately, piled 
high with gleaming, silver-gold corn. I love the smell of 
curing hay, and the wholesome bitter scent of the yar- 
row, and the rich perfume that, blows from a field of 
blossoming alsike. I even love the strut and swagger 
with which a crow, thief and freebooter that he is, 
stalks importantly about over the domain he has taken 
for his own. 


I love a hot fire in my range, and the table set for 
supper, the day’s work done and all the family to- 
gether. I love bright lamps, and good books, and the 
yellow curtains that counterfeit the sunshine on a gray 
day, and the light of leaping flames reflected, a little 
subdued, in the dark polish of my old piano; and I love 
the handwrought nails that went into the building of 
this house, a hundred and fourteen years ago. And the 
woods in October—every tree a blaze of glory, and a 
lunch cooked over the campfire: broiled bacon, and po- 


elt Rate a neta a ah 


tatoes roasted in the ashes, and coffee boiled over the 
coals, 

I love my work, and the fact that I am producing 
something that the world needs, and am helping my 
husband in his struggles, and taking care of my chil- 
dren; I love the delicious rest that comes after weari- 
ness, and the daily mail, and the hail-and-farewell of 
friendship—and the world, in short, as God made it; 
and I am grateful that I, too, may “look on it and find 
it good!” MARY ANTOINETTE DICKINSON. 

Virginia. 

Editorial Comment.—The second prize letter also 
written by a farmer’s wife—‘M. A. H.” of Crockett, 
Texas—will appear next week. Inasmuch as this letter 
itself is a sort of prose-poem of country life, we are not 
printing the usual bit of verse on this page this week. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


E THAT believeth on him is not condemned: 
He he that believeth not is condemned already. 
because he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.—John 3:18. - 
Hatred stirreth up strifes: but love covereth all 
sins.—Proverbs 10:12, : 


A Thought for the Week 


IE IS in_the discharge of the quiet duties of the 





amily, in the unostentatious charities, and the 

unromantic heroisms of the home, in the trifling 
services rendered almost without thought and re- 
ceived almost without recognition, that most of us, 
have to do all the will of God.—R. W. Dale. 


¢ 
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The Progressive Farmes 


Feeding Work Stock in Hot Weather 


Green Grass Cheapest But Not Best For 
_ Work Stock in Hot Weather 


REEN grazing lessens the cost of maintaining the 
farm work stock, does it also lessen the efficiency 
of the animals and is it economical? 


So long as salable hays sell for $20 a ton or more, 
pasturage will reduce the cost of keeping the farm 
work stock. This is an important 
matter, for the cost of keeping a 
mule a year, for the general aver- 
age in the South of 100 day’s work, 
is high at the best. But cost is not 
the only nor the most important 
niatter in the handling of our farm 
work animals. Greater efficiency, 
more working days and less sick- 

Se. ness and loss by death are even 
TAIT BUTLEB more important. Or to state the 
case another way, the net cost of a given amount of 
work, all items ‘of legitimate cost considered, is the real 
test of good management. 





There is no question as to the economy of pasturing 
the idle horse or mule. It is also probably true that 
the horse or mule doing light, slow work should get 
this roughage from the pastures, 


But it does not follow that it is economical to allow 
the horse or mule green feed when it is doing fast 
work or hard work in hot weather. 

The “natural” feed of the horse may be grass gath- 
ered from the pastures, but hard or fast work in hot 
weather is not the “natural” habit of the horse. If a 
horse or mule is worked hard six days in the week, as 
should be done as nearly as practicable, it is very 
doubtful if it should receive any green feed. A very 
little grass will be relished keenly by it, but if more 
than very little is allowed it is of doubtful value and is 
probably more often injurious than beneficial. 

If these be facts, how about the horse or mule that 
is worked three, four, or five days in the week? Is it 
benefitted by a run on pasture the two to four days it 
is idle? If the work is slow and light and the weather 
is not too hot and especially if it is taken off the pas- 
ture a few hours before being put to work, the green 
feed will do it no harm and may be good and eco- 
nomical. But the animal that is idle from a fourth to 
a half of each week and is then driven or ridden, which 
may be termed fast work, or is put to heavy farm work, 
especially in hot weather, will be better without green 
feed, and in most cases a good home-grown hay would 
be a more economical roughage. 

A large proportion of the cases of “heat stroke” or 
over-heating in horses occurs in those that have had 
green feed or are allowed to eat freely of new hays. 
The same is true of those cases of scours, colic and 
other digestive troubles and also of founder, so com- 
mon in hot weather. The animal that is taken out of 
the pasture and put to fast work on the road, or to hard 
work on the farm when the weather is hot is very much 
more likely to suffer from all these troubles and many 
others, than is the one that receives a limited amount 
of hay and a full ration of dry grain. If the horse is 
allowed to eat all the new hay it will take or is per- 
mitted to “stuff itself” with legume hay, it is likely 
to suffer the same way when the weather is hot and 
the work unusually hard. 

The best management will keep the work stock busy 
as nearly every day as practicable, and in such cases a 
limited quantity of hay and a regular full grain feed 
will be found, all things considered, the most economi- 
cal method of feeding. 

But most farm animals will get more or less grass 
during the summer, and when new hay comes in they 
will be allowed to eat all they will take as a means of 
reducing the cost of feeding. In fact, many mules will 
cultivate the crop without any hay, because none has 
been saved on which to feed them, This being the 
case, a word of caution is necessary when these anj- 
mals must be worked hard in hot weather. While the 
real question is not which is more economical, to turn 
the work stock on pasture or buy hay, but whether it is 
more economical to produce and save hay for the 
work stock rather than turn them on pasture. Still, 
many of them will be turned on the pastures for a day 
or two at a time and then taken up and put to hard 
work during the hot, sultry days of June and July. 


The horse that has been in the pasture should be 
taken off the grass 


By TAIT BUTLER 


better for being taken off the grass the night before, 
even if given no hay at the night feed, if the work is to 
be unusually hard the next day, especially in hot weath- 
er. If the animal that has been on grass begins to scour 
and pant more than usual, the work should be lessened. 
The grass fed animal sweats more freely, but so long 
as it sweats freely there is little danger of over-heat- 
ing. When it stops sweating, that is the danger signal 
which ‘should at once be met by stopping work, getting 
it in the shade and applying cold water to its head 
(not the body) if heat stroke is to be avoided. 


Green grass is cheaper roughage than home grown 
hay, but it is not the best nor the most economical for 
horses or mules doing hard work in hot weather. 


How Much Feed for a Mule? 


READER is feeding “a feed composed of 80 per 
A cent oats and 20 per cent corn crushed, and giving 

as much hay as the mules will clean up at night. 
What amount of feed should be given in pounds for 
each working ‘sugar’ mule?” 

Since these mules are described as “sugar” mules 
they are probably rather large mules. We may assume 
for our purposes that they weigh 1,200 pounds each, 
Unfortunately we are not told the kind of hay they are 
receiving, but regardless of the kind of hay, we believe 
that they will keep in as good or better condition, will 
do better work in hot weather, especially if the work is 
hard, and be more economically fed if the hay is limi- 
ted in quantity. It may be that they do not eat more 
than is good for them, but they are an exception to 
the general rule if they do not. An allowance of ten 
pounds of hay daily for each of these supposedly 1,200- 
pound mules is ample, and if the work is extra hard 
and the weather hot eight pounds each will probably be 
better. If they were idle mules and the hay home- 
grown, then we would advise giving them all the hay 
they would eat. 

If the grain ration is fifteen pounds each a day, that 
means they are getting one and one-fourth pounds per 
day for each 100 pounds of their weight, or twelve 
pounds of oats and three pounds of corn for each mule 
per day. 

Horses and mules require from one pound to one and 
one-half pounds of grain a day for 100 pounds weight, 
according to the severity of the work and the individ- 
ual needs of each animal. Some animals require more 
feed than others. Some will eat arf digest enough to 
maintain their weight even when working very hard 
while others are not able to do so. 

If six pounds of oats are considered equal to five 
pounds of corn, then mules getting fifteen pounds of a 
mixture 80 per cent oats and 20 per cent corn, are re- 
ceiving the equivalent to about thirteen pounds of corn. 
Some do not give oats quite so high a relative value 
compared with corn, five pounds of oats being regarded 
in feeding value as equal to four pounds of corn. With 
legume hay, corn probably has the higher value com- 
pared with oats, but with grass hays we would prefer 
five pounds of oats to four pounds of corn. 


There may be some question as to the economy of 
feeding so large a proportion of oats, especially if 
legume hays are fed. One bushel of corn is about 
equal to two bushels of oats and when a bushel of corn 
can be bought for less than the cost of two bushels of 
oats, corn is generally more e¢onomical, especially if 
legume hay is fed. 

If corn is too high priced, since our inquirer lives in 
Louisiana where blackstrap molasses is likely to be 
relatively cheap, a ration consisting of six pounds of 
oats, three pounds each of corn and molasses and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal might be more economical 
and equally as good; or it might be possible that a 
larger quantity of molasses could be fed with economy, 


There is also serious doubt of the economy of grind- 
ing oats and corn for horses and mules. 


Salt Requirements of Farm Animals 


N REPLY to a correspondent asking for the yearly 
salt requirements of farm animals the following is 
submitted as probably approximately correct: 


1. The quantity of salt that a cow will and should 


consume depends to a considerable extent on the quan- 
tity of milk produced. . 

Probably a 1,000-pound cow should have from three- 
fourths of an ounce to one ounce of salt per day, with 
an additional ounce for every thirty-five pounds of milk 
produced. On this basis, a 1,000-pound cow giving 
6,000 pounds of milk a year should probably receive 
thirty to thirty-five pounds of salt in a year. The aver- 
age cow giving 3,500 pounds of milk in a year would 
not require more than about twenty-eight to thirty 
pounds of salt in a year. 


2. The beef animal weighing 1,000 pounds will proba- 
bly consume three-fourths to one dunce of salt daily. 
On this basis the yearly supply should be from seven- 
teen to twenty-three pounds, or say, twenty pounds. 


3. Pigs probably require less salt per 100 pounds 
weight than other animals, but as with other animals, 
the best way to feed it is to allow the hogs to take 
what they want after once being satisfied by limited 
feeding for a short time. 


If we assume that a pig weighing 100 pounds re- 
quires one-fifteenth of an ounce of salt a day, then the 
amount per year would be about one and one-half 
pounds per 100 pounds liveweight. 


We have no data available which shows how much 
salt a hog will take of his free will, per 100 pounds live- 
weight, yearly. 

4. If mature sheep will consume 0.4 ounce of salt 
daily then it will consume 5.6 pounds in a year. Prob- 
ably five to six pounds per year would be a fair allow- 
ance for a mature sheep. 


5. A fair allowance of salt for a horse is one to two 
ounces daily. An allowance of one and one-half ounces 
daily means an annual consumption of about thirty- 
five pounds yearly. 

It is doubtful if the farmers of this country give too 
much salt as a general rule, but it is often fed irregu- 
larly and animals often take more than is good for 
them because they have been previously deprived of it 
for too long a period. Some, no doubt, fail to feed 
enough, but the greatest fault in feeding salt is not so 
much as to quantity as it is to irregularity of feeding. 


Dehorn In the Spring 


EHORNING has become a very general prac- 
De on the farms of this country. Most cattle, 

excepting the purebreds, are dehorned and probably 
all should be. Perhaps the best time to dehorn is before 
the calf is ten days old, by using caustic rubbed in over 
the horn “button.” If it is not done then, all- young 
cattle should be dehorned when put on pasture in the 
spring. If poor and weak, or if put on the pastures 
before the grass is fairly good, perhaps the shock is 
too great at this time, but if in strong condition and 
going on to good pasture it is probably the best time to 
dehorn, The more common practice is to dehorn the 
young cattle when put in the barns or feed lots in the 
fall. This is not the best time, for more growth is 
lost than when the dehorning is done early in the 
spring when the cattle are on pasture and before flies 
have come in large numbers. 


Hogs and Dairy Cows Need Mineral 
Matter 


OGS and dairy cows seem to be the farm animals 
more frequently needing additional mineral matter 
over and above that in the feeds consumed. 


Perhaps one reason is that hogs and dairy cows are 
both large consumers of grains or concentrates, which 
quite generally have a low lime content. If the dairy 
cow is fed large quantities of legume hays, like alfalfa, 
clovers, etc., she is likely to get about all the lime she 
needs. Likewise, if the hogs have green legume graz- 
ing or are supplied even with legume hays they have 
less need for additional supplies of mineral matter. 


Wood ashes, acid phosphate, slaked lime, etc., are so 
cheap that there is no excuse for any hog suffering 
from a lack of them. Perhaps it is better to supply 
such feeds as will furnish all the mineral matter thé 
hogs need, but if there is any doubt as to whether addi- 
tional mineral matters are needed they should be sup- 
plied, because they are too cheap to justify the taking 
of any chance of the hogs not getting enough. 





at least three hours 
before being put 
to hard work ona 
hot day. The ani- 
mal that is turned 
in the pasture on 
Sunday should be 
taken up Sunday 
night and given a 
little dry hay. It is 
















wrt is so 
-rare as a 
mowing machine 
under cover? You 
wouldn't expect 
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her new sewing 
machine out 
the rain. Be con+= 
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Greene County Buys Fertilizer 
Co-operatively 


Ts fertilizer buying season is about 
over. Practically all orders have been 
shipped and delivered and now the differ- 
ent counties are in position to check up 
their accounts and see what progress has 
been made in the codperative buying of 
fertilizer. 

During the year 1922, County Agent E. 
P. Scott assisted Greene¢ County farmers 
in purchasing 230 tons of fertilizer. This 
year, Greene County is using a total of 
about 1,050 tons of fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials, and the farmers bought 


728 tons, or approximately 70 per 
cent of the above tonnage, codpera- 
tively. Only four tons, or approxi- 


mately one-half of 1 per cent of the 
28 tons, were ready mixed goods, and all 
of this was purchasea by one man. 

Comparing the prices paid by the co- 
6perators for acid phosphate, nitrate of 
soda, kainit and mixed goods with the lvu- 
cal retail cash prices for the same ter- 
tilizers and fertilizing material, it is 
shown that the farmers buying codpera- 
tively saved an average of $10.58 on each 

_ of the 728 tons purchased. This amounts 
to a saving of $7,703.75, a nice little sum 
to be divided among a few farmers. 

Another encouraging thing is that the 
bulk of this 728 tons is being used ac- 
cording to recommendations furnished by 

_ the Alabama Experiment Station. 

Other counties have made equally as 
good or better records and a better day is 
dawning for the farmer who buys his 
plant food ingredients separately, mixes 
at home and uses these mixtures accord- 
ing to recommendations based on results 
from carefully planned field experiments. 

F. E. BOYD. 





Dewberry Growers Organize 
ORMATION of a coéperative farm 
organization, known as the Georgia 
Dewberry Growers’ Association, embrac- 
ing all of the counties in which dewber- 
ries are grown, was announced today by 
the Georgia State Department of -Agri- 
culture. 

George P. Lowe, a prominent citizen 
of Baxley, Ga., was elected president; W. 
H. Horn, of McRae, vice-president; W. 
H. Stuckey, of Lumber City, secretary; 
and Max L. McRae, of McRae; S. B. 
Meadows, of Vidalia; J. R. O. Smith, of 
Bartow; A. S, Blount, of Vidalia; W. C. 
Pirkle, of Baxley; J. T. Brooks, of Lum- 
ber City and C. V. Clark and B. T. 
Ramey, of Louisville, members of the 
board of directors. 

It is estimated that the crop of dew- 
berries in Georgia this year will. aggre- 
gate 10,000 crates of 32 quarts each, and 
that the crop next year will be about 
30,000 crates, or approximately 150 car- 
loads. From present indications, every 
dewberry grower of any prominence in 
the state will become a member of the 
association. C. C. Child was appointed 
manager of the new association. 

J. H. REED. 


Keep Your Children in School 


WANT to thank The Progressive 

Farmer for the recent article urging 
boys and girls to stay in school. 

When I was small, my father and 
mother made a pet of me. I did not like 
to go to school, so they let me stay at 
home. The result is that now I have to 
get my wife to do my writing and read- 
ing. I certainly do enjoy listening to her 
read after supper at night, as we gather 
around the fireside. Even when tired 
out from my daily routine of farm work, 

Children, it is heartbreaking to be 
grown up and yet have to ask someone 
else to read a story or letter to you. 

: The greatest mistake a man can make 
is to rear a family without giving each 
one of them an education. A child does 
not know or even care anything about the 
value of an education. My wife and I 
are working together to give our chil- 
dren an education. We encourage them 
all we can and I point out to them the 
_ reat mistake I made and the greater 














grain, 


ers from loss. 


produce, 
else you own, 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE C 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTIC 


know what property you have and what it is worth. 
will be sent to owners and managers of farms who write 
for it—those who use the coupon printed below. 


The Hartford has insured and saved thousands of farm- 
It knows that fire comes without warning, 
and turns buildings and their contents into blackened, 
charred ruins. The Hartford’s agents know how to help you 
and their counsel is free. They help you list your property, 
and they show you how to plan your insurance so that 
you properly cover your house, your furniture, your barns! 
machinery, live stock and everything 


Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 
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FARMS—Georgia Farms—FARMS 


WE HAVE SOME VERY CHOICE UP-TO-DATE 
IMPROVED FARMS IN GEORGIA FOR SALE. 
They are located in the most productive sections 
of the State and include Dairy, Stock, Chicken, 
Truck, Tobacco and General Agricultural Farms. 
WE OFFER EXCEPTIONAL VALUES and give 
you from 5 to 15 years to pay. If interested, write 
Farm Sales Department, 


ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 








HOISTS FOR FORD TRUCKS $27 


Stop shoveling. Dependable Hoist guar- 
anteed t any old or new Ford truck chassis. 
Easy to install; strong; can’t break. We pay freight. 


rite 
DEPENDABLE MFG. CO., STREATOR. ILL. 





Otootan Soy Beans—Soil Builders 

PURE CULLED AND RECLEANED. 
Bushel, $7. Peck $2. Pound, 1l5c. 
0. B. Grantville, Ga 


F, . 
COLLEY BROS., GRANTVILLE, GA. 
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MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that farmers ought to buy should adver- 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
os cg back of your advertisement 
elps to bring buyers. Write us for 
rates, enclosing references. 

Don’t get your copy to us one 
day and expect to see it in print 
the next. 

To insure insertion, always mail your 
copy and order two weeks before the 
date you wish your advertisement to 
appear. 

















How Are You Making It— 
That Extra $500? 


OW are you making that extra $500 you 
set out to get this year? Or how are 
you saving it? Arthur Malone, (in the 
picture) is counting the money he re- 
ceived from the sale of 
seed corn. One tenant 
farmer of our acquaint- 
ance has enough corn to 

» sell (for feed) to pay the 
cost of making his cot- 
ton crop this year. Some 
good cotton farmers are 












the money to pay crop 
expenses this year. Hun- 
dreds of farm families 
are raising chickens and 
selling eggs to pay the 
store bills. 

What ways have you 
found to help make or 
save that extra $500 this 
year? Write the best 
letter on this subject for 
our contest and we will 
give you $10 to go with 
what you’ve already made 
or saved. For the second 

<2 best letter we'll give $5; 

third best, $3. Space rates will be paid 
for all other letters published. Mail let- 
ters by Tune 1. , 
‘ =. 
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heavy milk production. 


of wholesome body-buil 


Sugared Schmacher 
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SCHUMACHER FEED 


and COTTON SEED Meal 


For Maxirmmur%r 


Milk Production 2 


Successful Dairymen agree that it’s’ 
necessary to keep Dairy Cows in good 
healthy body condition—for long time 
i This means 
liberal feeding of dairy rations con- 
taining a variety of carbohydrate feeds. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed with Cot- 
tonseed Meal as a dairy ration makes 
more milk because it supplies a basa f 
ing grain prod- 
ucts from Corn, Wheat,Oatsand Barley. 
Feed fully main- 
tains the body, thereby conserving the 
proteins for milk production. 


Sugared Schumacher Feed is sweet. 
Cows like it. 
keen—keeps them healthy, wi 
ier coats, 
Sugared 

the energy and stamina necessary for 
long time profitable milk production. 
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It keeps their appetites 
gloss- 
eater vigor and vitality. 
humacher Feed provides 


Three parts Sugared Schumacher Feed 
and one part Cottonseed Meal makes 
a highly productive, economical dairy 
ration. This ration will maintain the 
herd in good body condition throughout 
the lactation period, allowing greater 
yields at low costs. 


Get Some Sugared Schnu- 
macher Feed today. Your 
Dealer Can Supply You. 
The Quaker Oats Company 


S22 Memphis, Tennessee 





HAND DUSTER 


$18.00 


Mule Back Duster 
$55.00 


EEN 


faW COliiPAlil 4 
Save poison 
Georgia, South 
and Alabama 
Best by Three years test 
Write for Booklet. 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


Milledgeville, Ga. 
Exclusive distributors for Ga a. Ges 
and N. ¢ Large sellers of Calcium 
Arsenate Our government recom 
mends dusting 


dusters — they 


approved by 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


uaranteed WE GUARANTEE 
Progressive 

Reliable Farmer  advertise- 
if you mention ments RELIABLE. 
Progressive Farmer) If in writing adver- 

* tisers and ordering 


goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory trans- 
action to us within thirty days from date 
of order, we will refund cost price of ar- 
ticle purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent 
misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses 
and their patrons, however; nor does this 
guarantee cover advertising of real es- 
tate, because buyers should personally in- 
vestigate lands before purchasing. 











| CONCRETE-LITHO MONUMENTS 


Are As Beautiful As 
MARBLE 


And Cost One-Fourth As Much 





Why let the graves of your loved 
ones go unmarked? 


For Particulars, Photos, 
and Prices, Write 
Concrete-Lithe Products Co., 


Memphis, Tenn. 





















he and 
Supplies 6y mail 
Prints 3¢445¢each 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE RO.BOX 71 
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Succeeding With Hogs 


($5 Prize Letter) 


WE HAVE been producing all our own 

meat and a few market hogs since 
1916 and excepting one year, the profits 
were good. The greatest value of hogs 
on our farm comes from their use as a 
“clean-up squad,” a means of turning oth- 
erwise wasted grain, acorns, nuts, and re- 
fuse into good pork, and to fit in a rota- 
tion system. To fit in the rotation they must 
profitably use the surplus crops produced, 
help distribute the labor, and bring in 
cash at lean periods. 


Unless one has plenty of feed and a 
good pasture, carry over as few shoats as 
possible. It doesn’t pay. The sows should 
have farrowed by now and these pigs can 
very easily be carried through the sum- 
mer. Breed the sows to farrow again in 
September. These pigs will make good 
gains without stunting and with care, will 
be ready for market next March at top 
prices. Keep the spring pigs in healthy, 
growing condition with the least corn and 
other expensive feeds. 

We are planting cowpeas, soy beans, 
peanuts and sweet potatoes, for “hogging 
off,” beginning August 20. After this we 
want a succession for six to nine weeks 
with no let-up, else all the flesh gained 
from the previous crop will be lost. As 
soon as the grazing is completed, the meat 
hogs will go into the fattening pen and 
be corn-fed for four to six weeks. 

The market hogs will be “finished off” 
for a week or two on corn and sold im- 
mediately, The fall pigs will be given 
the run of the fields after about Novem- 
ber 1. In our own community it will be 
profitable to sell many of these pigs to the 
neighbors for next year’s meat hogs. 

If I were telling a neighbor in one 
sentence how to produce cheap pork this 
year and profitably sell the surplus it 
would be, “Plant plenty of grazing crops, 
see that you have enough hogs to clean 
up waste, and don’t carry big shoats 
through the summer.” 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 

Lee County, Ala.. 


Pastures and Grazing Crops 


N ORDER to produce cheap pork this 

year, we should begin with the pure- 
bred hog best adapted to our locality, in- 
oculate religiously, and then provide 
suitable pasture for grazing. 

In the wiregrass section of Alabama 
where woods and Bermuda pastures are 
most in*evidence, the experience of the 
writer has been that it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not altogether impossible, to pro- 
duce pork economically with only a 
woods pasture to supply forage, regard- 
less of the breed used, but with a good 
Jermuda and clover pasture, a small 
amount of corn per hog per day will 
keep them in a thriving condition, ex- 
cepting, of course, brood sows while 
suckling. 

By growing peanuts in the corn, with 
velvet beans, at the rate of two rows of 
corn to one of peanuts, the yield of corn 
will be practically the same as if planted 
solid, the land will be greatly benefited 
and the hogs finished in the minimum 






The Progressive Farmer 


Producing Cheaper Pork 


time. We should’gather beans in sufh- 
cient quantity to take care of carry- 
overs until spring, or the beans may bh: 
substituted for grain throughout the 
feeding period with splendid results. It 
is also highly advantageous to grow an 
acre or two of sweet potatoes for sup- 
plementary feeding. 


Following this method, it is possible 
to turn into the field on the first of 
October a shoat weighing 100 pounds, 
which has cost us approximately $3, with 
corn at present price, and by December 
1 turn out a finished product weighing 
200 pounds or more, worth, at present 
market, about $15. 

Any surplus of outstanding pigs suit- 
able for breeding purposes may be read- 
ily disposed of at satisfactory prices by 
inserting an advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. W. E. BROWN. 

Houston County, Ala. 


Succession Grazing Crops 


START with registered hogs so I 

can sell the best ones’ for breeding 
stock. I keep my hogs on a green pasture. 
I try to keep them out of all exposure 
that I can. 

I put my pigs on a self-feeder at night 
filled with shelled corn and shorts. By 
advertising with some good farm paper 
I sell a lot of my choice pigs for a good 
price. 

I have some cat-tail millet sowed for 
them when my oats, clover, and grass 
pasture gets a little dry. I have sowed 
carpet grass and lespedeza for late sum- 
ier grazing. Then I have an early corn 
patch that I will cut stalk and all and 
feed them in roasting ear. Then I will 
put them on a patch of peanuts. I will 
then have some ready to hit the high 
market in September. The ones that I 
don’t finish here I will send on to the 
university in my big field, where they 
can get plenty of running peanuts, velvet 
beans, and peas. 

Those I can’t sell for a good price I 
kill and store away for a good price. I 
always get well paid for trouble in this 
way. L. R. CROSS. 


Plant Peanuts for Hogs 


HAVE found from past experience 

that planting Spanish peanuts for an 
early feed and growing the North Caro- 
lina Runner peanuts for a late feed is 
the cheapest feed that any one can plant 
and raise to fatten pork. 

It only takes about half as much work 
to make this peanut crop as it would any 
other, and I find from experience that 
hogs will thrive and fatten more quickly 
on peanuts than on almost any other 
crop that can be planted for them. 

Anyone who wants to raise hogs for 
the market should have a pasture for 
the hogs to feed on until this peanut crop 
is matured and ready for the hogs. By 
doing this anyone can raise his own 
meat at home and have lots of pork for 
the market. Anyone who has not tried 
planting peanuts to fatten his pork 
should by all means try-this plan. By do- 
ing so they can save money and work, 
too, every year. Ps a 5e 





held, say so. 


Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by May 


First Prize $3. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN 


letter and $1 


photos any time. 











Cash Prizes for Letters From Farmers, Farm Women, and 
Young People 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 
No letter must be over 300 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“How Can the Average Farmer Use More Milk Cows 
and Increase His Farm Income’’?—Mail letters by May 23. 5. 

“Some Things That Are Helping Me Make or Save Money.” Mail letters by June 
1. First prize $10; second prize $5; third prize 

SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“How Soraies and Sapte Have Helped Me 
23. First prize $5. 


SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”"—“How Can Young 
Women Best Preserve Comradeship with Their Parents? Mail letters by May 23. 


AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes 1! 
will pay $1 for the best such letter printed each week. 

SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy's 
for the best girl’s letter printed each week. 


HS WANTED—We pay for all good photographs we can use. 


If you prefer that your name be with- 


First prize 


Men and Young 


Have Made.”"—We 


Mal 
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Muster and Camp Meetings 


Also Some Sidelights on Marketing in Olden Days 
By FAIRY G. ZACHRY 


Decatur, Georgia 


in November, 1833, and had in her 

trousseau a brown silk dress. On 
the night of the 13th of November the 
stars fell. In the excitement she put on 
her dress wrong side oiit and did not 
know the difference until the next day, 
as everyone thought the end of the 
world had come and no one had any 
thought for things of this world. My 
paternal grandfather was a member of 
the “Red Strings” and my grandmother 
objected, just as ladies do object to this 
very day, to secret orders for men. ex- 
clusively. 

During the days before the war, ox- 
carts and covered wagons were the main 
vehicles. There was practically no mar- 
ket for corn itself, so the mountaineers 
made it into whiskey and peddled it in 
covered wagons by the jugful. I am 
personally acquainted with an old lady 
who as a young girl drove such a wagon 
herself, while her father and brothers 


M: GRANDMOTHER was a bride 


were in the war, and sold the whiskey. 


by the pint in a tin cup to be drunk at 
once while the wagon waited. When 
] knew her she was 80 years old, with a 
soit, rich black silk dress and a lovely 
black mantilla about her shoulders, her 
white hair in beautiful waves brushed 
back from her fine, intellectual forehead. 
No one would ever have taken her for 
the original Lady Bootlegger. 

On account of the danger from open 
fires, the little children of the poor wore 
made of an all-wool material 
called linsey-woolsey. 


dresses 


The chief markets for this section 
were Augusta and Columbia. The men 
would get up a sort of caravan and go 
together, taking hides, apples, honey, 
and all sorts of produce, camping along 


the road at night and doing their own 
cooking, sleeping in or under the wagons. 
They came back with salt, New Orleans 
and other commodities in ex- 


II 


Thi cond Saturday in October was 
Muster Day, and somewhat took the 
place of our present day fairs. It was 
a time of gathering for all the people 
from the country and every little town 
and hamlet. The slaves were allowed to 
join in the festivities and glory of the 
day. Ginger cakes and cider were sold 
on the grounds, and everyone enjoyed 
meeting friends and acquaintances. 


molasses, 


change. 


I asked old Uncle Joe once what he 
had to do in slave times. He said, “I 
had to keep the flies off Ole Marster.” 
The kitchen was never connected with 
the house in those days, but was at a 
distance, usually with a covered board 
walk between the two, A Negro had to 
keep the flies off the table while the 
white folks ate. There was a rotary 
Peacock fan-in use by wealthy families. 


It wound up and ran like a_ clock. 

Uncle Joe told me that before the war 
Negro babies were brought to the big 
house, where they were taken care of all 
day while their mothers worked, coming 
in at stated intervals to nurse their chil- 
dren. It was really something like our 
present day day-nurseries. The Negro 
babies were valuable property and were 
taken care of as fine livestock might be 
today, though, of course, many slaves 
were cherished with no thought of their 
value in dollars and cents. 


III 


All over the South were camp grounds, 
Most people owned their own tents. 
These were not canvas tents, but little 
log huts with a lean-to at the back where 
the necessary cooking was done. In the 
center of the camp was an arbor, a large 
covered building open at the sides with 
rows of slab seats arranged like benches 
in a church. The tents were in a circle 
around this arbor, or rather there was 
a wide space around it for pedestrians, 
then a sow of tents, then a wide street 
all around for traffic, then another row 
of tents, and so on until you reached 
the open woods, where the horses and 
mules were quartered in little sheds. 
Even milk cows were brought along to 
furnish fresh milk and butter. The 
main cooking was done at home ahead 
of time and brought along to camp, but 
new supplies were sent from home as 
needed. 


The meeting usually lasted three 
weeks and if there was great interest it 
lasted longer. The people in those days 
got happy and the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon them and they shouted for 
joy. I was frightened to death the first 
time I heard the shouting and my moth- 
er had to take me away and explain to 
reassure me. Between sermons the peo- 
ple would visit from tent to tent. Lovers 
strolled in the parade space, oblivious of 
everything save each other. Little chil- 
dren who never saw any other glimpse 
of the outside world gazed in open-eyed 
wonder at the passing throng. Outside 
the camp the horse traders carried on a 
lively exchange, for camp meeting was 
the trader’s legitimate field of oppor- 
tunity. Lemonade was served for 5 
cenjs a glass in the parade ground, and, 
sad to say, stronger drink could be had 
anywhere within a stone’s throw of the 
camp, and many were the deplorable 
consequenges thereof. Camp meeting 
was in full sway at the time of the big 
earthquake and many people got religion 
that year who had gone to camp with no 
such intention, 


The bat and the owl have long since 
taken up their abode in these sacred 
places, where prayer was wont to be 
made and the jubilant voices of the re- 
deemed arose in hallelujahs to God. 
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THE rent who runs our village store is 

mad, disgusted, sick and sore, and 
more so every day. “It’s uphill work,” he 
Says to me, “to handle socks,.and prunes 
and tea, for folks will send away! 
Each man and woman and their dog now 
has a mammoth catalog and orders goods 
by mail! They send for harnesses and 
prunes, for bannock-flour and dancing 
tunes; it makes me fierce and pale! Here 
is my store with everything that’s needed 
for a tramp or king, a widow, or a kid, 
yet folks don’t come to me and buy all of 
the stuffing for their pie as formerly they 
did! I help support the village here; I 
Pay good taxes every year; I live right 





The Cheerful Plowman—,. a2 tun 


SENDING AWAY 


_man who sells by mail in basket, bucket, 


\ 


Mail order folks, what do 
they pay? Do they help out in any way? 
They do not give a sou! It isn’t fair, 
that’s what I say, for any man to send 
away for anything on earth, while mer- 
«<hants, honest, local boys, are selling 
sugar, gloves and toys for what they’re 
really worth!” “Well now,” says I, “I do 
not claim to know exactly who’s to blame 
in this big fight that’s on between the 


here, I do! 


erate and pail, to Henry, Dick, and John, 
and he who sells as you do here across 
the counter, cheap and dear; but, one 
thing I do know: t ite you'll never get 
the trade by whining like a sick old maid 
who never had a beau! Mail order houses, 
there are they, and here are you this very 
day, and there is trade to get! Spruce up 
and get it if you can, go after it just like 
a man, be cheerful, game and square! you 
cannot, surely, hope to tell a man where 
he will buy or sell,—that can’t be done, I 
swear! Go after trade with honest zest, 
sell goods you know are of the best, and 
throw that grouch away! Mail order 
business may be wrong, but you just help 
the thing along by pouting every day!” 




























10) On W-NUS.NE 
SEPARATORS 


, 2 Years 
of Use 


The most remarkable evidence, giving additional proof of 
the exceptional quality and durability of De Laval Cream 
Separators, was disclosed by the “Oldest Users Contest” 
which closed on April 7th. Thousands of old De Laval 
Separators from all parts of the North American continent 
were entered. We wish to thank all who participated in 
this contest for their splendid co-operation in securing the 
data, which gives an accurate idea of just how long a 
De Laval will last when properly cared for. : 

The average life of the “Oldest De Lavals,” all of which 
are still being used, was a little over 24 years. The oldest 
De Laval entered is 32 years old and is owned by Joseph 
Larocque of Lancaster, Ont., Canada. | 

In view of the fact that the average life of cream sepa- 
rators other than De Lavals is about five years, it can readily 
be seen from such unquestionable proof that the De Laval 
is not only the best but four to five times cheaper than other 
cream separators—and, remember, the 1923 De Laval is bet- 
ter than ever, has over four times the capacity of these old 
— is greatly improved, costs less, and will last even 
onger. 


The. Prize Winn. 


States are first listed in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the 
winner, each of whom has received the prize of $25, their address, and the 
age of the De Laval which won first place in that state: 

Ala., R. M. Davis, Talladega, 24 yrs.; Ariz., L. L. Prouty, Casa Grande, 
19 yrs.; Ark., “Medlock Dairy Farm, Arkadelphia, 29 yrs.; Cal. B. M. 
Martin, Newark, 18 yrs.; Colo., M. Miller, Westcliffffe, 24 yrs.; Conn., 
Mrs. E. Lanz, Rockville, 31 yrs.;, Del., C. D. Lamborn, Newark, 28 yrs.; 
Fla., Mrs. S. R. Pyles, Ocala, 12 yrs.; Ga., C. L. Foster, Dalton, 23 yrs.; 
Ida., P. G. Fairman, Jerome, 20 yrs. ; Ill., F. G. Palmer, Yorkville, 28 yrs. ; 
Ind., F. Molter, Lawrenceburg, 28 yrs.; Ia., M. Wollrob, Kalona, 31 yrs.; 
Kans., D. W. Morrow, Blue Rapids, 30 yrs.; Ky., H. M. O’Nan, Spring- 
field, 27 yrs.; La., P. H. Sitger, New Orleans, 12 yrs.; Me., R. C. Briggs, 
Freedom, 24 yrs.; Md., Mrs. M. E. Holbrook, Owings Mills, 24 yrs.; Mass., 
W. D. Smith, Buckland, 27 yrs.; Mich, F. Downs, Nashville, 24 yrs.; 
Minn., C. H. Brueshoff, Norwood, 29 yrs.; Miss., W. H. Reese, Sessums, 
18 yrs.; Mo., L. M. Lortz, Carl Junction, 23 yrs.; Mont., M. E. Nelson, 
Flatwillow, 24 yrs.; Neb., I. C. Nichols, Miller, 22 yrs.; Nev. J. Huttman, 
Fallon, 17 yrs.; N. H., E. L. Jewett, Sullivan, 25 yrs.; N. J., M. H. Astle, 
Vineland, 30 yrs.; N. M., C. W. Jackard, Hayden, 20 yrs.; N. Y., Mrs. J. P. 
Morris, Olean, 30 yrs.; N. G., A. B. McAulay, Huntersville, 24 yrs.; N. D., 
Fred Jenson, Norma, 25 yrs.; Ohio, Lee Nash, Xenia, 29 yrs.; Okla., Lee 
Armstrong, Seiling, 20 yrs.; Ore., Clinkinheard Bros., Marshfield, 28 yrs.; 
Pa., M. Lazar, Sharpsville, 29 yrs.; R. I, A. F. Clark, Westerly, 28 yrs.; 
S. C., Mrs. J. E. Melver; Darlington, 18 yrs.; S. D., H. Moseman, White 
Lake, 27 yrs.; Tenn., D. B. Hancock, E. Chattanooga, 24 yrs.; Tex., Mrs. 
F. P. McClure, San Antonio, 22 yrs.; Utah, F. W. Cowley, Venice, 21 yrs. 
Vt., Ashton Soule, St. Albans, 31 yrs.; Va., Mrs. G. Hylton, Floyd, 22 yrs.; 
Wash:, M. Kintschi, Edwall, 23 yrs.; W. Va., J. W. Walker, Wellsburg, 27 
yrs.; Wis., H. Peterson, Oconomowoc, 30 yrs.; Wyo., P. Catlin, Wheatland, 
20 yrs.¥ Hawaii, H. Iten, Mt. View, 12 yrs. 


Che 1923 DeLava 


ti bettt’y than we 


As good as these old De Laval Separators are, the 1923 De Laval is 
still better. Naturally much has been learned in the design and .manufac- 
ture of cream separators during the past 40 years, and purchasers of 
present-day machines reap the benefit of such experience. 

Twenty-five years ago a De Laval Separator of 250 ths. capacity per 
hour cost $125—today one of the largest sized De Lavals with 1,000 tbs. 
or four times the capacity per hour, can be bought for approximately the 
same amount of money, and one of about the same capacity can be bought 
for approximately half. In addition, it has many improvements in design 
and construction, is made of better materials, does better work, is easier 
to handle and care for, and will last even longer. This applies to all sizes 
of present-day De Lavals. 

If you are using an inferior or worn-out separator, you may be wasting 
enough butter-fat to pay for a new De Laval and not get it. You can buy 
a De Laval on such easy terms that it will pay for itself. See your 
De Laval Agent now or write us about getting a new one. 

The De Laval Separator Company 


29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Electric 
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Every butter-maker having elec- 
tricity should know the charm 
of churning with the 


Dazey Electric 


Over 2 million are getting more and bet- 
ter butter from the same amount of 
cream—with less work in half the time, 
and Dazey Churns have been doing it 
for more than 16 years, Most sanitary, 
easily operated and convenient churn 
in existence. 


with @ 


Churning isnt Chuming any more” 
Every Dazey is guaranteed. More in use 
than any other make. Both hand and 
power; sizes 2 qts. to 28 gal. Thousands 
of testimonials from Dazey users. 
Priced as low as 


$1.75 


If you do not have electricity, write for 
book on hand-power churns or have 
your dealer show you one. 


Sold by stores throughout the world. 
DAZEY CHURN & MFG. co. 
4317 Warne Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Electric 


U. S. and 
Foreign 400 28 gals, 


Patents 


Metal 
10016 - 


Glass 
2 to 4 gts, HU 
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Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Truly! 

Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
“Freezone” for a few cents, sufficient to 
remove every hard corn, soft corn, or 
corn between the toes, and the calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 
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Mrs. W. N. 





The Progressive Farm Woman 


HUTT, Editor 








Seasonable Suggestions 


ET’S have running water in every 

home in the South. 

A package of dye will.make a faded 
dress look new. 

Use _ blackberries 
for tarts. They 
tempt the boy from 
6 to 60. 

Plant 
times 
they 
through. 

The newest sweat- 
ers are made on big 
how fast the work 


bulbs 1% 
as deep as 
are thick 


MES. HOTT 
needles, and my, 
does go! 

Keep your voice low and gentle if you 
would gain the reputation of having a 
pleasant disposition. 

Health campaigns are becoming more 
popular every day. The people are get- 
ting more awake to what conservation of 
health means. 

White voile made on straight lines and 
trimmed with a bit of simple hand em- 
broidery is fine for daughter’s 
commencement dress. 

Don’t the letters about par- 
ties make ycu feel like giv- 
ing one? Cut under the trees 
is a good place to entrtain 
in the spring time. 

A square of gray linoleum makes 
a good floor covering for the 
boy’s room. In addition 
there should be a warm 
rug by the side of the bed. 


Judge the farmer as 
a good citizen by the type 
of garden closet with 
its approaches, and the 
farmer’s wife as a 
house keeper by the 
cleanliness of it. 

When rubber heels 
begin to run _ over, 
remove them from the 
shoes with a_ small 
screwdriver and reverse 
the rubber heels. This 
brings the wear on the 
other side and_ gives 


This is the time to 
plan for exhibits at the fall fair. Care- 
ful attention to the poultry flock now 
may result in prize winners then. The 
same is true of all other articles in- 
tended for exhibition. 


A Substitute for Egg Beater 


O NOT be discouraged if the egg 
beater breaks on Saturday morning 
and no chance to get another that day. 
The family can have cake as usual if you 
will take a length of new baling wire, 
about six feet long, scouring well and 
looping to make four loops of equal 
length. Twist tightly at the top to form 
a handle, spread the lower loops out to 
make the beater, and proceed as usual. 
MRS. J. H. T. 


Start Ferns Now for Next 
Winter 


F YOU want a beautiful fern next win- 
ter, begin getting it ready this summer. 
The finest fronds are always grown in 
summer, especially if you do not have 
a sunny, well-lighted window with ample 
room. ‘When the bedding plants are out- 
side we can give the ferns more space, 
and if they make a fine growth in sum- 
mer they will remain beautiful all win- 
ter when kept at rest. I prefer pans to 
pots because the fern does not root deep 
and it saves handling so much heavy soil 
and pot. A 12-inch pan makes a splen- 
did specimen plant and will not be any 
heavier than an 8-inch pot. 

To make up a fern pan, buy the healthy 
small ferns that you can get at any 





greenhouse for a few cents each. Six 


double usefulness. Bs SoS ae 


is right for a 12-inch pan—one in the 
middle and five in a circle near the edge. 
The soil should be very mellow. If I 
can get leaf mold I use a third part of 
it with good garden soil and some sand. 
Rotted chip dirt or rotted wood from 
around an old stump is good. 

Ferns like plenty of moisture 
growing actively in summer. By cold 
weather a pan of these little ferns 
should make a showing. The old ferns 
may be repotted in fresh soil in early 
summer and made to grow their fronds 
in summer and be much prettier than 
winter-grown fronds. They will be 
denser and finer cut. Whitmanii is the 
fern I like best. 


when 


ALICE HILLER. 


Seaside Blouse 


SPECIALLY favored this season is 
this charming blouse. It is unusually 
desirable for summer and fall wear, 
since it is a complete waist, is easily 
made, and is light in weight, requiring 
only five balls of yarn. Size of blouse 

36 to 38. 

Materials.—Five balls of Corticelli 
Flosola or Shetland floss. One 
pair each of No. 3, No. 5 and 
and No. 15 knitting needles. 
These last are large wooden 
needles thicker than a 
pencil. 

Instructions —On No. 5 needles 

cast on 85 stitches. 
Knit 2, purl 2 for 16 rows. 
On No.'3 needles, knit 
2, purl 2 for 5 rows. 
On No. 3 needles 
knit in garter 
stitch (plain 
knitting) for 7 
rows (3% ribs). 
On No. 3 needles 
knit in Spaulding 
stitch (which is knit 
a row, purl a row) 
for 6 rows. 
On No. 15 wooden needles 
knit in Spaulding stitch 
for 36 rows (the plain 
side of the Spaulding 
stitch on pattern knit be- 
low is the right side of 
the work. 

On No. 5 needles knit in Spaulding 
stitch for 6 rows. 

On No. 3 needles knit in Garter stitch 
40 stitches, turn and work back, knitting 
the second and third stitches ¢ogether at 
the beginning of this row, which is at 
center back. Continue in this manner, 
narrowing one stitch at beginning of 
row at this side (which is every other 
row) until there are 26 stitches on the 
needle, being 14 ribs of Garter stitch, 
work two ribs (4 rows) without nar- 
rowing. 

Then on No. 5 needles continue work- 
ing in the Garter stitch, widening one 
stitch to last stitch at neck side 14 times 
when working towards neck, which will 
make 40 stitches on the needle, being 14 
ribs same as on back. On No. 5 needles 
work 6 rows in Spaulding stitch. Work 
other side the same to this point (mak- 
ing a boat-shaped neck). 

With No. 15 needles knit all the stitch- 
es on to the one needle and work 36 rows 
in Spaulding stitch same as back. Finish 
garment same as back, commencing with 
the 6 rows in Spaulding stitch on the 
No. 5 needles. 

Sleeves —With No. 15 needles take up 
30 stitches for sleeves, 16 stitches on the 
front from center of shoulder, and 14 
stitches on the back, taking up every 
other rib on the yoke and every stitch in 
the large stitches below yoke, but in 
taking up the stitches on the yoke, the 
thread will have to be drawn with a 
crochet hook on to the No. 15 needles. 
Knit 34 rows in Spaulding stitch and 
finish the bottom of sleeve for cuff the 
same as bottom of garment, increasing 


lead’ 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison— 
Harmless to Stock. 


Flies are one of the most dangerous and 
annoying things with which the farmer 
has to contend. Now, through the dis- 
covery of E. R. Alexander, widely known 
scientist, you can rid your house and 
barns and livestock of these pests almost 
instantly, and with no trouble at all. This 
discovery is in the form of an organic 
chemical that is fatal to flies, and similar 
pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes and 
moths. 


This new discovery, which is called Alexander's 
Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like 
magic, farm animals and human beings are not af- 
fected by it at all. In addition to killing these in- 
sects, Rid-O-Fly is a strong repellant. Flies will not 
come near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly has 
been used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows 
and horses, as it is a known fact that flies do untold 
harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery will 
rid your house, barns and live stock of these pests that 
he offers to send a $3 supply for only $1.25 on the 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City Banks guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY-—just your name and address to 
the Alexander Laboratories, 1519 Gateway Station, 
Kansas City, Mo., and this introductory offer will be 
mailed at once, 





Ants in the Sugar 


and running over the house! Kill them. 
Sprinkle or spray BEE BRAND IN- 
SECT POWDER in nooks and crevices 
and along the edge of the floors, Non- 
poisonous, Harmless to mankind and 
animals — sure death to insects. Ask for , 
tree Poultry Lice Circular. 

Sifting-top cans—35c., 70c. and $1.25. 
Large Pump Gun—75c. At all dealers 
on direct, 


Bee Brand 


Insect Powder 
15¢ —35¢—-70¢ 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer 


M°CCORMICK ECO. 


BALTIMORE 
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across the first row of cuff until there 
are 34 stitches on the needle.—Corticelli 
Knitting and Crochet Book, No. 19. 





| Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


Ten Reasons for My Good 
Health 


HAVE tried to remember that with- 

out health I would not only be miser- 
able myself but I would be a care to 
others. I cannot afford to be ill if there 
is any way to prevent it. Remembering 
this, it is easier to make some sacrifices 
in order to protect and improve my 
health. 

2. I have given some study to foods 
and food values, and to the needs of the 
body under different conditions and I am 
applying these principles daily. I use 
milk, eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables 
freely, sweets and meats sparingly. 

3. I do not forget that pure water is 
an essential to health and I am careful, 
especially in summer, about the source 
of the water I drink, both at home and 
elsewhere. 








4. I get all the fresh air that I can, 


both in summer and winter, sleeping in 
a screened porch and keeping the win- 
dows open during the day as much as 
possible. 

5. Each day’s work gives me an abun- 
dance of exercise. 

6.1 try to avoid extreme fatigue, 
knowing that such a condition is an in- 
vitation to a host of ills. 

7. I avoid drafts, and change my cloth- 
ing, shoes and stockings when they be- 
come wet. 

8. I use every means in my power to 
keep down flies and mosquitoes, a diffi- 
cult task on the farm. 

9. I avoid unnecessary contact with 
contagious disease and am very careful 
to observe the rules of sanrtation when 
I must be in contact with it. 

10. In all of these things I remember 
the worth of an ounce of prevention. 
When in spite of every care and’ precau- 
tion I fall a victim to some minor ill, I 
remember that no illness is so slight as 
to be unimportant, and that very slight 
bodily disturbances if neglected may lead 
the way to serious, even fatal maladies. 


A COUNTRY WOMAN. 


Ten Common Sense Reasons 


O THE woman who would be a suc- 

cessful wife and mother, good health 
is essential. Any woman who is not en- 
dowed with a sound body finds it a diffi- 
cult matter to keep a sweet disposition, 
and no home, however luxuriously it 
may be furnished, can be a happy home 
unless the mother is cheerful and pa- 
tient. So it behooves the mother to 
guard her health as a valuable asset, as a 
very precious something which will help 
her hold the respect and love of her hus- 
band and children. I owe my good 
health largely to the following facts :— 

1. My parents were healthy, nature- 
loving people, and gave to me the herit- 
age of a strong body. 

2. As a small child I was given suit- 
able food—miik, eggs, and vegetables. 
My mother knew the rules for good 
health and reared me accordingly. I be- 
lieve that if she had been less careful 
then, all my efforts now to gain a 
healthy body would be of less benefit 
to me. ‘ 

3. As a housewife and mother I still 
use as near as possible a balanced ration. 

4. I sleep with the windows wide open. 

5. Every day I take some physical ex- 
ercise other than that required of me in 
my housework. When possible, I spend 
‘a part of the day in the open air. 

6. I relax for a time every day, usually 
after the noon meal. During this time 
I read some good book or magazine, 
hig resting my mind as well as my 

y. 
: 7. I keep the house and premises in as 
Janitary condition as I can. I have no 


germ breeding places about to endanger 
my own health and that of my family. 
Every door and window is screened and 
I keep the screens shut. I have a swat- 
ter in a convenient place and swat every 
fly that I see. My house is practically 
free from flies—the disease breeders— 
all the year around. 

8. My kitchen is arranged conveniently 
so that I do not have to wear myself out 
taking unnecessary steps. I have run- 
ning water in the house and thus escape 
the back-breaking job of carrying water. 

9. I do not worry. Until a few years 
ago I had the bad habit of worrying a 
great deal. By determination I have 
overcome this habit. Now I do not wor- 
ry about things which cannot be helped. 
Worry is a health destroyer. 

10. One of the chief reasons for my 
good health is that I love. I love my 
husband and children, and ‘oving them 
makes me have a deep interest in my 
work. Monotonous work is tiresome, 
but the same work done because it is 
a joy to do it is strength-giving exercise. 
A happy heart, made happy by love and 
by the consciousness of serving those I 
love, is the main reason for my good 
health. 

“There are no riches above a sound 
body, and no joy above the joy of the 
heart.” MRS. B. S. 





| Teens and Twenties 


The Most Enjoyable Party I 
Ever Attended 


BACKWARDS Party.—We received 

invitations written from the bottom 
of the page to the top, inviting us to a 
“backwards” party at the home of our 
teacher, hours six to four. 

Of course, our crowd went at four, 
and upon arriving, to carry out the joke. 
went around to the back door. There 
our hostess met us, shook hands with 
us, and told us that she was glad we had 
had such a good time at her party. She 
then led us in and after talking for a 
few minutes until everyone had come 
she passed finger-bowls and_ water. 
Then when everyone was almost help- 
less from laughter, a delicious salad 
course was served. Afterwards we 
were told that the game of “Name the 
Advertisement” would ,be played, for 
which.prizes would be given. We all 
worked diligently to get a high score but 
I had least of all. Then, what was my 
surprise to have the prize awarded me 
for having the least number. I had for- 
gotten that it was a backwards party. 

After playing several other games, the 
time came for us to leave, but we must 
not mention our good time to our hostess 
for we were just coming! We went out 
on the porch where she greeted each one 
of us and invited us in, Then she made 
us walk backwards to the gate. 

BLANCHE McKEOWN. 
x * * 

A Hobo Party—The most enjoyable 
party I have attended was given by the 
Epworth League Friday night, April 20. 
The members all met at the Methodist 
church and the business meeting was 
held. After this was over we had the 
social part. It was a hobo social and 
we started from the church in hobo 
fashion. We were to go to two homes 
and ask for something at the back door. 
At the first house we were handed out 
sandwiches and pickles. The second 
place we got marshmallows and eggs. 
No one was allowed to eat what he re- 
ceived until we reached the final stop- 
ping place. 

This was a pretty Bermuda pasture, 
and we had made a large bonfire. We 
ate our lunch and also had plenty of 
lemonade. When we had a big bed of 
red-hot coals we roasted our marshmal- 
lows. Each hobo had to tell some ex- 
perience of his and a prize was given 
for the best one. After the judges made 
their decision, a set of dominoes was 
given to_the winner. We then talked 
and sang until about 10:30, when the cop 
came and ran us all home. 

JAMES :-NUNN,. 
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The powerful hold of the 

Hupmobile upon the 
American public is not 
due to any one or two 
outstanding features. 


The Hupmobile isunique 
today in that it combines 
within itself, in balanced 
measure, all the advan- 
tages which are worth 
while in a motor car, 
and which every motor 

. car buyer always hopes 
to get when he buys. 


In the Hupmobile you 
obtain, in major degree, 
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dashing appearance, 
brilliant performance, 
power, strength and stur- 
diness, extreme endur- 
ance, very low operating 
cost and long life. 


The Hupmobile is un- ~ 
common, furthermore, 
because it can be pur- 
chased at a compara- 
tively low price, and 
re-sold again—when 
the time for a new Hup- 
mobile finally does ar- 
rive—at a comparatively 
high price. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 





Hupmobile 
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Our Pattern Department 


1462 
Trans 
625. 

1462—Long-waisted Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard 27-inch 
contrasting color and 2% yards ruf 
fling. 

Transfer Pattern No, 625—in yellow only— 
15 cents extra. 

1656—Neat and Atttractive House Dress. 
—Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires Z yards 36-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting color. 

1164—Sailor Suit for Small Boys.—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 re- 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). The 


embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson 


summer book of fashions contains over 





quires 1% yards 3%-inch material with 
5% yards braid. 


1703—Afternoon Design.—Cut in sizes %, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


Size % requires 3% yards %-inch 
material with % yards 36-inch con- 
trasting color. 

1420—Easily Made Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3 yards 
36-inch material with 4 yards bind- 
ing. 

Transfer Pattern No, 602—in blue only— 
15 cents extra. 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 


300 styles, 


course in dressmaking, etc. Price 


cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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All of the several improve- 
ments embodied in the new 
Goodyear Cord Tire are 
calculated to a single result. 
That result is increased 
economy for the Goodyear 
user — greater mileage at 
lower cost. 

Contributing to this in- 
creased economy are such 
features as the new beveled 
All-Weather Tread, the 
new and improved rubber 
compound, the heavier and 
stronger sidewalls. 





[Address letters to Uncle PE” care of The Progressive | 


The Progressive Farmer 








These and other develop- 
ments in the new Goodyéar 
Cord with the beveled All- 
Weather Tread combine to 
the most serviceable and 
economical tire Goodyear 
has ever made. 

You can get this tire now 
from your Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station Dealer, who is 
pledged to back up its high 
quality with a service that 
will help you get from it all 
the mileage built into it at 
the factory. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 
is made in all sizes for trucks and passengercarg ' 

























































Are you using it? 


ing to have them. 









Nitrate of Soda 
On Alabama Cotton 


Alabama Agricultural Experiment Station has just issued 
Bulletin No. 219 dated March, 1923. The report covers experi- 
ments in fifty-seven counties and among other references to 
Nitrate of Soda in the Summary of results are the following. 


**2—-Nitrate of Soda has returned better profit than Cotton 
Seed Meal in all sections of Alabama. Nitrate of Soda is recpm- 
mended, therefore in the formulas for each section. 


**S—A comparison of the fertilizer results before and after 
the boll weevil appeared shows that the returns from all kinds 
of fertilizers, except Nitrate of Soda were reduced by weevils. 


**7—The fertilizer requirements of the Upper Costal Plain 
were very similar to those of Southwest Alabama. In this 
division Nitrate of Soda produced especially good results.” 


Increasing evidence is constantly appearing to show that it is 
practically useless to expect a good cotton Crop without using 


Nitrate of Soda 


I will send my FREE BULLETINS as issued to any one wish- 


Just send me your address and in order to identify this adver- 
tisement, be sure to put in your letter the number 3820 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















Tent Builders of the Insect 
World 


- E KNOW that people 
W make tents and some- 
times they live inthem, 


but did you know that the in- 
sect world has its tent 
builders and dwell- 
ers? They are the ap- 
ple tree tent caterpil- 
lars.” Here Sammy 
interrupted the teacher saying: “I saw 
some tent builders at work this morning 
in the orchard across from the_ school. 
Come with me and I'll show you.” Sam- 
my led the way and the pupils and 
teacher followed. 

“There in the fork of that apple tree 
is the tent,” Sammy pointed out. “Looks 
liks a spider web,” put in William. 

“Notice that the tent is full of cater- 
pillars,” said the teacher as the pupils 
gathered around the tree. “They are al- 
most two inches long, have black heads, 
their bodies are tinged with yellow and a 
whitish line runs the whole length of 
their backs. The little fellows wear gay 
colors don’t they?” 

“Why is it that so many of them hap- 
pen to be living+ together in one tent?” 
asked Robert. 

“T will tell you,” the teacher replied. 
“One day, last fall, a mother moth laid 
about 150 eggs around the end of a limb 
or branch on this tree. These eggs 
crowded close together, forming a solid 
ring. Then to keep them warm and dry 
the moth covered them with a thick var- 
nish which came from her body. The 
eggs stayed in their winter home until the 
leaves of the apple tree began to unfold 
this spring. And out of the eggs came 
the young caterpillars, as hungry as they 
could be. 

“Soon they joined together to build 
the nest which you see. When they are 
not eating they hide themselves in this 
web-like home. The caterpillars do not 
like rain, and on a bad day they stay in- 
side their tent. You might think that 
the young caterpillars would get lost and 
could not find their way back to the nest. 
But again we have an example of how 
thoughtful nature is of her children. 
When the young tent builders crawl 
about all over the tree they spin a silken 
thread as they go along, and this thread 
guides them back to the nest when they 
are ready to return. 

“The little tent dwellers are called ap- 
ple tree tent caterpillars because they are 
especially fond of making their tents on 
apple trees and eating the leaves of the 
tree. The caterpillars are also found on 
cherry, peach, plum and several other 
trees. They harm the trees by eating the 
leaves, each caterpillar eating from one 
to two leaves daily. We learned some- 
time ago that a tree cannot grow very 
much and has little fruit if it leses most 
of its leaves early in. the spring. So you 
see the tent dwellers are troublesome 
pests in the orchard. 

“Now about June the family of tent 
dwellers begin to separate one from an- 
other. They keep going until they find 
some lonesome, sheltered place and then 
each one will weave for itself a cocoon. 
In a little over two weeks a full grown, 
reddish moth will come from the cocoon. 
Then the moth will lay eggs from which 
more caterpillars will be hatched the next 
spring.” 

“Is there anything we can do to get 
rid of these troublesome tent dwellers?” 
Sammy inquired. 

“Like other biting insects,” the teacher 






” 


-answered, “the caterpillars can be killed 


by spraying the trees with what is called 
an arsenical poison. Two other things 
may be done: One is to destroy the 
caterpillars in their tents, and the other 
is to search for and destroy the egg 
masses during the winter when the trees 
are bare.” UNCLE P.. F. 











Suggestions to Teachers 


TAKE pupils to orchard infested with 
tent caterpillars to show how they live 
and build their nests. 
_ 2. Have pupils write a composition tell- 
ing what they have learned’ about tent 
caterpillars. 
3. References: Farmers’ Bulletin 662. 
4. Assign natture-study questions and 
have pupils give answers at next period. 











Studying Agriculture 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LIVE on a farm on which we raise 

such crops as Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, corn, soy beans, and peanuts. 
I attend a high school about four miles 
from my home. I study algebra, English, 
history, spelling, and agriculture, and 
like agriculture best of all. We have two 
rooms in our new $70,000 high school 
for agriculture, one to study and recite 
in and one for our workshop. We study 
our textbooks, numerous bulletins, and a 
number of farm papers including The 
Progressive Farmer. We have a large 
cabinet for our laboratory fixtures and 
have a milk tester. 

I took Irish potatoes for my project 
last year. It was a very wet spring. I 
cultivated just three-quarters of an acre 
and made a yield of 90 bushels valued 
at $1 a bushel. My expenses, including 
labor, were $45, giving me a net profit 
of $45. HANDO ANGEL. 

Tennessee. 

Editor’s Note—When all of our rural 
community schools teach vocations, 
when all of our farmers diversify, and 
all our young people take the interest in 
live subjects that Hando takes, then we 
will have the greatest country in the 
world. 


A Remarkable Pullet 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y FIRST year in club work I set 

just one sitting of White Leghorn 
eggs. I hatched eight and raised seven. 
The second year I-sold $11.76 worth of 
eggs and raised 20 chickens. One of 
these in her pullet year laid 139 eggs in 
the first eight months. This hen won 
first prize at the Madison County Fair 
in 1920 as a pullet and in 1921 first prize 
as, a hen. With the cash pfizes and 
chickens I have started a bank account. 
My record book won for me the Madi- 
son County Fair diploma. 

AVA HOLDER (Age 13). 

Alabama. 

Editor’s Note —We have had very few 
letters giving the records and achieve- 
ments of individual hens or animals. 
Has any other poultry club member who 
reads our page a pullet which has equal- 
ed or passed this record? Congratula- 
tions, Ava. 


This Week’s Nature-study 
Questions 


How many stages in the life history of 
the apple tree tent carterpillar? 

2. What are some of the natural ene- 
mies of tent caterpillars? 

3. When should apple trees be sprayed 
to control tent caterpillars? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


HAT birds, besides the cowbirds, be- 
long to the blackbird family? The 
orioles, bobolinks, and red winged black- 
birds. ' 
2. What are the worst enemies of 
blackbirds? Snakes and hawks. : 
3. Where do cowbirds spend the win- 
ter? From New Jersey southward. 
4. What birds form the largest flocks 
when they fly? Blackbirds. 
5. Do blackbirds do more good than 
harm? Yes.: They go about the fields 









































































feeding on insects and. grazing. — 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN 
EVER OFFERED! 


14, 16 and 18 


Ba Sure 
to State Size 
and the trim stylish lines. If not satisfied 
we will refund every cent of your money. 


Fred’k M. Dunham & Co., iicaae” 
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grease, bault WATCH YOUR 

sam is the reliable rem- ’ 
HORSES HOOFS 


ote See, wick s esu mae 
rections: an 
proper treatment on | & FETLOCKS 
Yery bottle container. 
Unequalfed for most 
horse ailments. Super- 
sedes firing and cautery. 
A million successful 
treatments given each 
xoor. $1.50 oe bottle at 
ruggists or direct upon 
receipt of price. Good fc 
Humans too. L 
rence - Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. / 
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HAY 


AS = Hay or Grain Unloading 

fit saves the oon of one to ye 
men each ee of harvest. vers Hay Tools 
have been THE STANDARD FOR 50 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
437 Church St., Ashland, Ohio 
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© Per Cent LOWER PRICES 

FREE New 104 page CAT: 

~Barv Wire— 

PEERLESS WIRE & FERCE CO., "Dest. 5504 CLEVELAND, Geno 
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How Some Farm Gardens Pay 


ERE is what a farmer said the other 
day: “Our county agent,got me to 
plant a quarter of an acre in cabbage 
last June and another quarter acre in 
rutabaga turnips last 
July. The half-acre 
brought me $309.85 
gross. I made more 
on this half acre 
than I did on any 

acre on my farm.” 
Why shouldn’t he? 
Do we not buy our 
: , winter cabbage from 
MR. NEWMAN the North and our 
rutabagas from Canada? For years the 
South has been as good a winter market 
for vegetables as the big cities of the 

North. 

This was taken from a county paper 
dated May 3, 1923: 

“Wednesday Mr. Covington shipped 32 
crates of strawberries. The price he re- 
ceived runs around $8 per crate and 
above.” 
| And this from the same paper: 

“Mr. Mitchell has a small plot of 
strawberries in his home garden. One 
day this week he gathered 98 quarts. 
These were shipped by express and 
brought him a little more than $24.” 

Please note that these items refer to 
one day’s operations. 

A yield of 150 crates or 4,800 quarts 
per acre per season is not a heavy yield 
for strawberries. 


Some Seasonable Notes 


ON’T soak seed in water and then 
plant them in dry ground. The ground 
will absorb the water from the seeds be- 


fore they germinate. 
- . *. 





Dust beans, corn, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, watermelons, squash, and pump- 
kins as soon as the seeds crack the 
ground, Use calcium arsenate, or Paris 
green. Dust again in a few days and re- 
peat after each rain until the plants be- 
come large enough to outgrow the insects 
that attack them while they are small. 

* * * 


The first squash bug eggs are laid 
early, but there are not enough of them 
to do much harm. Killing the first few 
bugs that come and destroying their eggs 
before they hatch will keep them under 
control. If they do get a good start, 
spray with nicotine sulphate before the 
young bugs are half grown. The eggs 
are found in clusters on the leaves and 
may be easily mashed. Wisps of straw 
placed in the garden near the squash 
vines will become hiding places for 
squash bugs as will chips or pieces of 
shingle. They may be sought in such 
places and killed. 

* * * 

The ground along rows of lettuce, tur- 
nip greens, radish, onion, and other kinds 
being used now will become packed by 
the feet while gathering these vegetables. 
Keep these cultivated regularly, no mat- 
ter if they are playing out. Every track 
may become a clod before the ground is 
prepared for the next crop. Keep the land 
in good seedbed condition. The wheel hoe 
with the rake attachment is best for this. 
Even a potato digger or hoeing fork with 
four prongs will do the work well if you 
will walk backwards, pushing and pulling 
this long pronged rake. It serves the 
purpose of a weeder and by turning it on 
its side may be used as a hoe in the rows 
as well as in the middles. 

*_ * * 

No, Constant Reader, it does not pay 
to allow weeds to grow in the garden to 
attract insects and diseases and then keep 
them off the vegetables. Tlie weeds will 
attract them, though. Weeds rob the 
garden of plant food and moisture, at- 
tract, breed, and harbor insects and dis- 
eases, and keep a supply of these pests 
ready to destroy your truck. Preventing 
weeds from growing in the garden is the 





first secret of a good garden. le 


the Fordson Tractor. 
than 3,000 already sold. 


farm profits. 


HEN 
PLOW. 


Ask your dealer to show L : 
Write for illustrated, descriptive literature 


and name of dealer near you’ 


The World’s Most Sensational Plow 


Modernizes plowing—cuts operating costs—uses 25% less 
fuel—driven, not pulled in the old, unwieldy fashion. 


Cuts square corners—plows close to fence—assures uni- 
form penetration—entire weight of tractor bears on discs 
when set for plowing—control and 
ately in front of operator—YOU SE 


The Athens Plow is the master agricultural invention of 
recent years—easy to operate—50% lighter weight than 
other power plows—yet pull strong—mechanically true— 
an implement whose efficiency matches its motive power, 


ear levers immedi- 
IT PLOW! 


Athens Plows have been in hard use for over a year—more 


ou how Athens Plows double 


Price $110 F. O. B. Athens, Tennessee 


ATHENS PLOW COMPANY 
ATHENS - - 


TENNESSEE 


(Factory Branch) Waco, Texas. 
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Get Rid 
Of Grass 


(4955) 
~ i. 4 


> 


= 


positively kills all kinds 
of trees, bushes, grasses, 
weeds, vines, etc. y to 
apply. The farmer’ 8 friend— 
kills quickly—saves valuable 
time. Stock can graze land 
without danger. Will not injure 
soil if correctly applied. 
Send Today! 
In 2, Fy § and 10- 
cost, $1.25 per 
8. order for shipment by 
fre: eight = f cngeee. Ask for 


Tree Killer 


Kills Trees Shrubs, Sprouts 





Works in any soil. Makes V hoped 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
Horses or tractor. Get my 

great jabor and cost saving story. 
— 2 Inc. 





POTATO SPRAYER 
IGH PRESSURE 

‘SPROCKETS 

{FRIEND MFG.Co. Gasnonr. HY. 

$ ves Awa sbe Goaaoubboven TRIMS 





The John Deere High-Lift 
Mower has balanced driving 
gears—one set offsets the 
thrust of the other pair—ex- 
cessive wear, side strain and 
loss of power are eliminated— 
that’s one bigreason why John 
Deere is long-lived — that’s 
why it does a thorough job of 
cutting in any hay field. 


JOHN DEERE MOWER 
The Mower with the Balanced Gears 


If lag develops in the cutter bar after 
hard or iong service, the bar can be re- 
aligned by a simple eccentric adjust- 
ment — a feature you will appreciate. 

The John Deere is to handle—a 
high lift can be be soeunel ‘with the foot 
lever — an extremely high lift with the 
hand and foot lever com 

The John Deere is entremely simple, 
Every part is made of good materi: 
carefully fitted. All driving parts a 
other parts easy to get at. 

this better mower at your 
John Deere dealer's. 


« GET FREE MOWER BOOKLET 
Also tell us what other 
rested 
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WANTED! 


U.S. RAILWAY 


TRAVEL_SEE THE COUNTRY! ) 
SMHERAMINATIONS EVERYWHERE WAY 20 


-"Sehwenpe Ueease foe ne garg 





$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS 18 TO 35 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY! 


/ Big institute, Dept. T-261, Setar, N. 
Send me without charge, (1) Specimen nui 
a. y Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) Tell me 
how I can get a U. S. Government job; (3) Send * 
sample coaching Sasntss and list of Government jobs 
obtainable. 
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(14) : The Progressive Farmer 



































































































































































PUREBRED BABY CHICKS! Brooding Suggestions 3 
MB WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS—Strong and V Special 
Mating bay an eEg, record unsurpassed. that produce every wr wo batch, ‘fares iatee HE -proper developing of baby 
es every W Ul . . . 

chicks.is one of the most important * 

Special Reduced Price: ** ee ae, "as well as difficult phases of poultry 
raising. The value of matured birds as - 
ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS Co., Ensley, Snide layers or breeders will be determined a 
largely by their early life. It is, there- R 
Chi k RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS | fore, important that utmost care and g 
y IC S At REDUCED PRICES fors attention be given the chicks and grow- 3 
Hatching very day in prise winners are ghiaiched in ing stock, especially during the hot sum- 2 

a r- 
Werla‘s lnrpat AR Oren = ‘he — Fi on how to vale thom mer months. - 
one Sond toe ry xB , #2 . A! 
Three Million for 1923 iiustrated catalog. it EE Natural Brooding * 
an rown 1orns, “ h 
ginck obtslnable, moderately priced: also ae agg og A URING the next four months chicks + 
Stock st email sdditionsl cost” one a Gee. less thar three weeks old should be - 
We deliver by Parcel Post snywwhere Live Arrival Guaranteed. confined to shady hotses and runs dur- Gi 
pt ont ote ait RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, || ing the middle or hottest part of the 4 
earest addrews today for Catalog—Free. R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. || day. Baby chicks become sun stricken _— 6 
ES . . . : 
The Smith Standard Company, S(fomber International Baby Chick Association.) | very easily. When possible, chicks may Be 
Dept. at, 184 Friend Street. “ be housed in the orchards or under a a 
lenient ates Dest. 1988 a shade. _Trees, corn, oats, wheat, rye, ; us 
Chicago, iitinols, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. and sunflowers make very good shade g - 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) for chicks. Where natural shade is not Jesse French Pianos ¥ x 
BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS available, artificial shade may be built | g Kranich & Bach Pi M 
toni ri ; ran 1anos 
POPULAR VARIETIES — REDUCED PRICES wwe lumber, green boughs, or crocus | % AB. Chase P; = 
WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS, SOCKS. . B. Unase rianos tor 
BREDS, BUFF ORPINGTONS,” We batch Leading V. ndare Mulberries are very injurious to baby Lagonda Pianos ms ; 

Sh iene ee ee ( Postage paid. ive arrival goaranteed: chicks, killing them in a few hours. Mul- | @ Brembechk Mance x? _ * 
built an enviable Ey oy Be care wo deliverion, Sond for cor large, ites: berries are a good laxative for matured | s& . ‘ a Cu 
get my big illustrated catalog before buying trated . Superior Poultry Ce., hots Victrolas %) C — 

20,000 Weekly — Quick Shipments. oe ow Se : e : ; a - 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 301-F, KNOXVILLE, TENN. | BagyY CHICKS—Purebred, Highest Quality—W hite, | Rose chafers contain a poison very in- | % Grafonolas s . at 
CHI Delivery cuarantesd. Popular Marval Rocks, EE: $ $45 st. ‘sa73) fo; | jurious to young — It is ge ee Sheet Music M e = 
. .50. White and Bu mou s, White Wyan- | imperative that chicks are not allowed | & ,,. : : 

others. Write fi log. F ‘ ‘ ; § 50. | * . : = 
Seeks’ asp bean colcusel’ Gnd’ caated tor | Sneseen, elt Oepinstems: th, OES; 00. 816; 00, $12, | to run where rose chafers are present. M2 Victor and Columbia Records 4 Fa 
high OR. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, | Postpaid. 97% live delivery guaranteed. Write for - Writ . wh : a : _ 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. | S%ttios. = OAKDALE FARM. Birmingham, Ala.} Clean fresh water is one of our cheap- | = rite now for what you want. Bs 
QUALITY Chick Price Cut | © and yet most important feeds. Baby | # We ship anywhere, : 3 =! 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10. Barred Rocks, 11c. chicks should have ‘an abundance of | 4 JESSE FRENCH & SONS & | 

oe Rocks, ‘Rede. nie. Amorted. lates breeds, 106. fresh, cool water before them at all] 3 PIANO CO ‘ i | 
‘ilaiadinn snes” emramee en times. Fresh water should be supplied | ° ‘ x o=- 
: : . ee | at least twice each day. Lack of water - warren a ALA. MOBILE? ALA. & 4 mG. 





will cause death among young chicks in 


| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK ||: few owes during not weather, : “a : 


Finely ground oyster shell should be A N Di nel 
DUROC-JERSEYS AYRSHIRES and HOLSTEINS available to young chicks at all times. ew 1iscover y ‘ 

























































































DUROCS ROCS The lime aids digestion and makes a 
° aids ‘ Z akes 
Registered DUR good bone builder ; = 
nes Boars — rn on veto King, B ng Chi : \ anis es ice , og 
onal on r Jad ng Legs. ~l- ae »@ vc 
Tri-State and Inter-State Grand Crampion, licks less than three weeks old ne 
BRED AND OPEN SOWS AND GILTS, should not be allowed to run out in the -_ 
a ee early morning until after the dew is well | Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid Si 
= ; > , > . . . ] 
Siege of Aliens. “Wite'as ent eee Oe he qenee. in Hen House and Lice Vanish . 
orc 
NANTAHALA Fagus. etree TE ANTA: GA. The mother hen should be kept free 158 
— fgom lice. Lice may be easily controlled P Any poultry geicer can easily and quickly : i 
: at nerinte : sia ouble his profits by ridding his hen house 4 “ 
by dusting with commercial lice pow der of lice through the remarkable discovery of a tor 
DUROC JERSEYS 500 Head or sodium fluoride. In case head lice }| H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. ke sn 
f ; a “ - ea are present, it is advisable to grease the Werking along origi z* Jim 
a on an Exelusive arm. a gil oD " x na ines r atst ¥ ( 
sarees ag Immuned by Double Treatment. Quality— —Quantity } | top of the chicks’ head with lard or ee ee ade < re 
BOARS, and PIGS, both -~¥ A YRSHIRES vaseline. odors are highly offen- J Fron 
" to lice and that fe 
Does Mood unse of the beved. Con cupgly from, one C . ie sive ; 
© 6 cant right. Th annibalism they will not live a | 
ey vs. “The Cost Per Pound’’ where such odors ex- ait s, 
BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. is always the AYRSHIRE guiding star. ANY farmers are reporting that baby cae oe as a 
oR ARE THEY KEEPING TOU ’ chicks are eating each other’s toes whic is prarentecd tg 2m eee 
ill k rR- E i S is abit is fte 2 > ri any en ouse 0 aS h 
: AVRCEMIER produstion sat inte Boom and wings. Thi habit is often caused these ‘blead  suckient 801 
egist 
The following members of the Southern Ayrshire by improper feeding, such as lack of and profit’ stealing > ale 
BARGAIN PRICES Association will tell you: animal : ast t » pests. ; — 
HERD BOARS:—SCISSORS, JACK T, JACKSON'S WATER GAK PLANTATION, Tattehatics, via. |) 274! Protein or ash, but can more This wonderful form- ; 
Fe ae yy ty pe me HIGHLAND OAKS FARM, Pierce, Fia. often be attrrbuted to improper manage- ula which is known as F —" 
. — on rr BOSTON-FLORIDA FARMS, Tallahassee, Fia. nt lack of exercise Lice Doom is_ easily ‘ol 
Write us what you want—We have it. PINEHURST FARM, Pinehurst. N. C ment or lack OF exercise, 4 b | 
GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. z - Pag : por wf simply = 
Remove and isolate all mutilated | oe —_— 8 ss 6S 
: e anging at any con- 
POLAND-CHINAS chicks as soon as detected. The infected venient place in the ; 
portion of the chick may be dipped in hen house. Immediately a powerful gas is ah 
A t , “ . a al given off which, altho harmless to poultry, 4 
coal tar as an insurance against further routs the lice as though by magic. In fact a 


SEBASTOPOL PLANTATION 


OFFERS OUTSTANDING PIGS 


trouble. Feed all chicks in a litter of | it ts guaranteed that lice will mot stay in 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom 


chopped straw or hay to induce scratch- | is hung up to evaporate. 

























oy cheatin boom. = of wis pe Rg may F- ow ‘ . | ° ° * ; * . 
om Sg Ey SR a a ing and furnish more room if possible. Once rid from Destesing tice and mites 
Prices right. Sold to satisty Get chicks out on the range as soon as | Your Mock will take on new otc. Sy 
“It Pays to Buy the Best.” se will lay more and the broilers will get fa : 
R * possible. ter. In fact you can almost see your profits & 
. H. Hatter, Boligee, Ala. grow. = 
Broody Hens So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom a | ~ 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers a | Pe 
T THIS season of the vear there are | to_send two large $1 cans to any reader who ce ms 
: 2 : will write for them for only $1; and with the a | rt. 
IT PA YS TO READ usually many broody hens that are understanding that they cost nothing if not Be oo 
ADVERTISEMENTS! not needed to hatch or brood chicks on et oa 4 Ber” “ 
» £3 y. , ns rs Sen to oney—just your name—a caf a pric 
: Every man who milks cows for a living aw) mere A broody ee? — ys will do, ‘to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg. Am 
AzrsAtwemants are not only news, krvows that net profit -- income over lab- | “°° 'S therefore unprofitable unless De- | Kansas City, Mo., and the,two large $1 cans aa 
but good, timely and helpful news. or and feed costs ~ determines the value | i" used to hatch or brood chicks. | will be mailed immediately, When they ar- & ~ 
Do Ry - ft beet place to buy, of a dairy herd. Broody hens should be broken up as - od the 9° 9  ” $i and pone = Leg 
up-to- nute ormation a ns - ic. ees * se Lice Doom i ays. your hen house Be eer 
the ag — Be ma ge ‘ Holstein Herds Assure Net Profit -« ater y —— a ree egy de ris is not free from lice, or for any reason 7< - % oe 
They tell us uu © great im- through large, economical prod place em mc s avi s are not satisfied, simply return the unus “ 
ee that are being made in the a omcthe andl od batter~fat phone = mar chicken wire bottoms. Place coop in a] part and your money will be refunded im- = a 
By reading them we learn of the new- of healthy calves, greater salvage val- | ©00! shady place and furnish plenty of har oe oe = erent 3 PC 
est and best labor- i in ions, from animals milking daye , ate + sas City says Mr. i — 
most patra Be eet wr Catena and peu pa ded. after mash food and fresh water. If a hen is does as he agrees, and ample bank deposits ay 
chinery. are en put up in the early stages, she may not } guarantee the refund of your money if you ~ 







The Jatormation contained in thew is Holsteins Will Increase Your Net Profit | stop laying at all. On the other hand, if oe not satisfied. Write today before ae 
suc one cannot to pass them . - ew er to send t 1 fi ly $1 is with- 
by; they tell of comforts of which our Let Us Tell You the Story of the Holstein Cow. allowed to be broody for a week or 10 pc acti as hie ein Satie sa a can 


























fathers never dreamed. EXTENSION SERVICE, days, she may not lay again for two | to a friend and 

get your own free. 
Ey Wl are odnent ond The Holstein-Friesian Association of America months. Every farmer can save or : 
not dand edverdienmnane cP ie both 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, UL rather make several dollars more from Buy ADVERTISED Products 






sr and information. 


poultry by breaking up the broody hens, 
the advertisements and re-read . : : —they are not only better than} 
PR ag It will pay handsomely. +4 (@) L Ss T = i AY S a A oe a0 the egg production of 'non-advertised products, iz : 
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Farmers’ ae 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 

The above rate applies to the Georgia- 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 

plainly what edition = you wish to use. 


See 


~_ LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 





























Information About Chester Whites. Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purv Miss 
‘DUROC- -JERSEYS 
Oc8 Subject to registration, 6 ev 
! tox 285-A, Route 8, Birmingha 
ESSEX 
Fine Registered Essex Pigs— $12.50 up. E. A. 
Aldridge, Rand'ema nN. C 
Extra ( ce Registered Black Essex Pigs—Inquiries 
cheerfully answered. D. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 
HAMPSHIRES 


Rec ered Hampshire Hogs — Lockout breeding. 
George FE. Davis, Newbern, Tenn. 


POLAND- CHINAS 








aaa 

Registered Rig “Bone Poland-China Sow Pigs—Best 
that 1 ey ean buy, 3 months old, $10 Wayne 
Belcher. Fre Als 





ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
t in Angus Cattle—Write Sanford «& & Rich, 
¢ 











GUERNSEYS 
“Guernsey Bulls for Sale. George Dampken, North 
Manchester, Indiana. j = 
Be HOLSTEINS 
q Holeteine. Cleveland and Hubbert Mel- 
pple 











































































and ‘Triumgh Potato, Plante 81.) 











_ JERSEYS 
3ulls—Registered, $50 to $100. 




















Yearling se , 
Emine: alk gh-King Fox breeding. Hall & Boyett, 
Cuthbert, Ga a ae es 

RED POLLS 

Four-year-old Registered Red ‘Polled Herd Bull—A 
good one; only $75, to sell an’t use him longer. 
Others for sale. W. L. Kennec ay Lola, Ky 

Best for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle 


Beef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove Stock 
Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 


GOATS 


<a 
Angora Goats. Box 54, Houston, Miss 
—— 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Puppies—Beautiful Collies; also Shepherds—Ready 
now. $10, $15. Griffiss Stock Farm, Lamont, Fla. 

English Setter Male—One year old, not thoroughly 
Trained, but nicely started, with no faults, a beauty 
and a bargain. Price Well bred; not spoiled in 
any way Satisfaction guaranteed River Bend Ken- 
nels, Stanfield, N. C 



























“RABBITS 
Pedigreed Belgi esters, $4 pair 
dian Runner Due L. Cammack, 





cumbia, Ala 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


RA eee eee 


LEGHORNS 


Hatching Kegs and Baby Chicks—From highest egg- 
Producing, trapnested S. C. White Leghorns, at extra- 
ordinary argain prices The Freiwald Farm, Box 
758, Foley, Ala 











8. ¢. White Leghorns (Ferris Strain)—Eggs, $1.50 
Gitting: $6 100. Chicks, $15 per 100 &-weeks-old 
pullets, $10 per dozen. Cockerels, $2 each. F. Gordon 
Comer, Ariniston, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 
Golden Butt Orpington Eggs—At half price, from 
t mated prize winning pens. Broad Acres Poultry 
Farn. Mrs . Ed. - Morgan. Americus 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS — 
White Plymouth Rock Eees—$2 15. R. G. Hall, 
Cuthbert : 





















* Barred Plymouth Rocks—Choice stock and 
educed ‘prices Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 





Rock Eggs—From pen direct from Thomy 
» Extra fine 8-weeks-old Ringlet cockerels 
1) each. Mrs. A. RB. Sylvester, Comer, 


4 








BABY CHICKS 
_ Chicks 7c up. Catalog free. Leading varieties. 
( onial Hatcheries, Windsor. Mo. 








* Chick Book Free—Send for one today. Lead- 
2 Se up. Comfort Hatchery, Windsor, Mc 





















Chick Se up 12 varieties Rest laying 
Catalog free Missouri Chickeries, (Clinton, 
Chicks—S. ©. English White Leghorns (Bar- 
ait Live delivery guaranteed areel post, 
H, $3.50; 5 $6.50; 100, $12.50. Gec Leghorn 
Farm, Madison, Ga 
Baby Chicks varieties; 50,000 weekly. From 
Hogan tested flocks Miller baby chicks are shipped 
Via prepaid parcel post. Safe delivery ; 
Over 10.000 pianecd customers 20th m. tig 
catalog fr Miller Pouliry Farms, Box 600, Lan- 
caster, Missouri. 
=v ls itch 
a TURKEYS 
Purebred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Egges--$6 per 
dozen, postpaid Hattie Beard, Bolivar. Tenn. 
Bourbon Turkey Eggs-—From choicest matings, re- 


Guced to SS per dozen, delivered Mrs, A. R. Sylvester, 
Comer, Ala 








fant Copper Bronze Turkey Eggs for Sale—<At half 
Brice. Broad Acres Poultry Farm, Mrs. Ed. Morgan, 
Americus Ga 

reaches 


__TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For BR alance 
Leghorns : 





season I Will. Sell My Pure Brown 
ges for $1.10 per vs of 15 
eggs, postpaid Ma Finley, 


— 


POTATO—TOMATO—~CABBAGE—COLLARD 


gett. Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 1,000; 10,000 up, 
si 1.000 M. Barber, Baxley, Ga. 

















Gen ae ane 
to Rico Potate Plants—$1 
1,000 Thomasville, Ga 
JR .. Winokur. Ga., Route 1—Porto Rico 
- . 7a... > ico 
Potato $1.13 1.000, cash with order. 
Porto Ri Tomatoes — 500, $1; 1,000, 





i ‘ tatoes 
$1.50, Jones Ney Farm, "Birmingham, Ala. 


iumph § Sweet Potato Plants $1.50 1,000; 
@vress only. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala 


aa te. Rico Pot: ats ze, Ce 











Tomatoes, Cab ybage, ColDard— 
Quality Plant Farm, Thomas- 














Good plants and count. 








Plants—Beauty, Stone and Greater Ralti- 
+ 1 


Porto Rico Potato—Exprese: $1 








LAL? 





*rices same as potato plants. 


under strict Gove ronment 








NURSERY STOCK 








rr 








eee eee 














amd tested for germina; 








All seed tested for germination. 


Recleaned Chufas Seed—$6 aad bushel, cash with 






































order, F. O. B. W Miliston, Fla. L. KR. Summers. 
CORN 
Genuine Mexican June Corn—Selected Seed—$3_bu. ; 
halt bu., $1.50; peck, 85« Hudmon Seed C¢ Nash 
ville Ten 
Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent—Matures in 100 days. 
Tw exceptiot ally sound deep grained ea greatest 
economica! yield. Bred exclusively 22 ye artificial 
pollenizatio field selection As as humal 
skil can produce $3 and test 
monials - free Reid He 
High-grade Se ( t He istings’ Pr fic Marlboro 
Harris Red Cob P 85e per ck; $3 pe 
Hickory King Re d's Yellow Dent, Snow 
Early Golden Dent—TJ5c | nec $2.75 per 
Mexican June. $ er peck: $3.7 er bushel 
I oO , I Y ! \ 
V liarris Seed & | 1 4 I 1 
GRASS SEED 
Ss Ib 2c; 25 r $ 100 
rn $18.50 Te essee ( M $ bu 
luht Ps } $ 100 
1 $17 Ally Fr. Oo. B. B Pror 
8 } Seed & I ( } Y 
4 ba 
PEANUTS 
i ~ K re ( ! oo pect $1.25 
post i. Bushe $ F. OG. B. Hightow Seed 
t Ha re M 
Seed Peanut Re cic ine t 
Whi Spanish. %& “100- Ib. bags. Cash with order, 
Strickland & Baxter, “ lio, Ala. 
PEAS 
For Sale Brabham, Iron, Mixed—Moderate 
pr Rood Omaha, Ga 
Wanted—Cowpeas--Any quantity. F. H, Vernon 
“id i 


rele Birmingham Ala 





Cowpe e New Crop Brabham, Iron and 
Clay peas, $2.50 per bu Mixed and Whippoorwill 
peas, $2.40 per bu Remit with orders. We make 
quick shipments, and ship what you order. CGeorgia- 
Carolina Seed Co., 498 Marietta St, Atlanta, Ga 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Select Tom Watson Melon Seed—50c Ib. Duncan 
Whiddon, Tifton, Ga 


w atermelon and ( ‘antaloupe Seed Tom Watson, 
Kleckleys Sweet, 75c Ib.; Irish Grey, $1. Rocky Ford, 
Emerald Gem, and Hackensack cantaloupes, $1.: per 

». These seed are high-class PP ces and fresh. Order 
now Harris Seed & Floral Co., Birmingham, Ala 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 









Ea rly " Speckled and Osce 
busiel Mixed peas, $ 
Burch Co., Chester, Ga 


Velvet. Beans—$1.40 per 
bushel Choice seer 





For Sale—Brabham and Iron peas, $2.35; mixed 
Whips, $2.10. Velvet beans, $1.35. All good recleaned 
stock. Write for car prices tush & Davis, Richland, 
Georgia 

For Sale—Brabhams, $2.40; Clays, $2.50; straight 
Watapetewtiie, $2.40. White Spanish peanuts, 8c per 
tb. F. O. B. Birmingham, money with order. F. H. 
Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, Birmingham, Ala 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guat- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he sho — us —e reter 
ences as to his honesty an 














Saw Mills, se le 


Delo Loach ¢ 


“One t Ginning 


paw gins 12-ineh 


cotton system 


cylinder 7 -inch 
press, no power 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ON een se 


Persistent Advertising 
i he 


MACHINERY 


Water Wheels. A. A. 








(15) 539 


—Consi sting of thr )- 











anywhere ir 
May’s Collection 





miss at S8uUt 

I L Detec 

\ Ww 
K as Ci M 
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world N irges 
Age v s rset 
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break Vv " 





CALCIUM ARSENATE 





Calcium Arsenate 
Government specifications for boll weevil 
furnish free, comple 
in 200-M,. drum, 


Supply limited. 


rietta St., Atlanta, 








meet with 


control We 
applying Price 
drum, $18.75 





Buy Your Cigars 





Agents 
a 





Mades, prepaid, 
Smokehouse, Home 


“OF INTEREST TO WOMEN __ 





Wanted—Women, 


ing at Home 


rience unhecessary 
mediately Franklin 
: i. 


Dresamaking- Design 
Sewing expe 


Write im 


540, Roches 





For a Few Hours 
Paint for Your 
Paint Maker, W 


will 
Old Reliable 
Augusta, Ga 








Patents——W rite to 
linian), Registered 
\ 


Vashington, D 


Ladies and Gents’ 
velopes and 200 
neat form Price 
amples Chas. Ber 


Farmers—-Express us your 


hides, old and 


and get top price 





Send You 





South are 
McGill Bldg., 


100 best en- 


printed in 
Stamp for 


Iowa 


hides. horse 
beeswax, ginseng, 
Morristown Tenn 








Home ~ So Tobs ACCO 
$ 

















ALABAMA 
t Ss I terms—Improved and Unimproved 
Yarn Land me and see. Stevens & Bennett 
Samson, Geneva_ County Alabama 
GEORGIA 
For Exchange 525 Acres, Improved Farms—-3% 
miles das per; 250 acres in cultivation, 40 acres bottom 
land ; od houses; on public road. James Hobson, 
Jasper, 
FLORIDA 
$500 Secures Farm and 150-Tree Orange Grove—On 
improved road; splendid advantages for family; 20 
acres, 144 miles depot; stores, schools, churches, good 


markets; dark loam tillage; watermelons alone brought 
$400 last year: lake-watered pasture; 150 orange trees 


grapefruit guavas cozy bungalow home To settle 

affairs, low price $1,000 takes it, part cash Details 

this and 40-acre orange grove farm and furnished 

bunglow home. only $600, part cash, page 24, Illus 

Catalog targains PR ones Florida. Copy fon 
it 


Strout Farm Agency, 1210 GE Graham Bldg., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 





_OTHER STATES 


If You Want to Buy Farm Land—That will yield 








a profit nd increase in value, at bargains, write 
.. DB. Broom, Beno rk 
LOANS 
» Service’ As exclusive financial 


bama for the Metropolitan Life 
the largest insurance company in 








the world re-preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from fs ‘000 to $100 000 interest rates from 6 
per <« rv 5. 6. T and 10 years. Prompt in- 
epections ; no inane “tion fee Write o phe ne. Particu- 
lars on request I mison & Company, Ine., 221 North 


2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala We have three experi- 
enced | men men doing | exclusive isive farm land inspecting. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 


- RRR P PIPL LARP ALLS 
Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better results 





$35 Week—TDoys, Mei Become Automobile Experts 
Learn while earning Franklin Institute, Dept 
118, Rochester Y 


“You Are Wanted—t . Government Jobs—$117 $192 
Month Many penn ms. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
T-140, Rochester, Y. 


Farm Folks—Write for the Farm Magazines—Big 
demand and pay for stories and articles that you can 
write. Send for free copy of Writer’s Digest and 
learn how. Writer’s Digest, 677 Butler Building, 
Cincinnati. 








COTTON GRADING it cg 


Cotton Graders in Demand Cotton course given by 
Birmingham Cotton Grading School qualifies you for 
these paying positions. Box 973, Birmingham, Ala. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immediately 

Earn $110 to $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail 
way Traffic Inspector—Position guaranteed after three 
months’ spare time study or money refunded. Excel 











ys, 












lent opportunities Write for free Booklet G-92 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Ruffalo, N. Y. 
AGENTS 





Fruit Trees—We have them. Age nts wanted. Terms 
right. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








CANE AND SORGHUM 
and Re« leaned— Amber 











Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in aJl uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
761, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





SALESMEN 











; peck, $2.50, postpaid, 
tower Seed €o., Watieebure, Mis: 


Fruit. Tree Salesmen — Profitable, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers. Write lay for 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 





$2.50 4.50 

$3.50. + armers’ 
Tobacce Yellow 

Th $3.25 Smoking, 


postpaid Pittman 
Kentucky Tobacco 
ng or smoking, 

‘ lements’ Tobacco 


$1.25: 10, 
10, $2; 20, 

$1.75; 10 
Ibs $2.25; 
Ky 


sample, chew- 


furnished. 
y 





Natural Red 


he ae best grade 
1 W. B. Adams, 


of ‘Sharon 


Leaf Tobacco 
$5.25. 5 hs smoking, 


and recipe free 
United Tobacco 


W sinutes $2 
ville, ; 


to 
Smoking 5 8 
Reference, Bank 








consumer, 


10, $3; 20, 
$3.50 Pipe 
when received. 


Francis, Waynes- 











PUREBRED POULTRY 








ANCONAS--- Purebred ---ANCONAS 
Sheppard Strain—Bred to Lay 


Pullet 


Wonderful 
My Flock averaged 


EGGS 


A. T. JEFFARES, 


5 days old 


last year, 
, postpaid. 


McDonough, Ga. 
— 











ALP PPP PPL 


Wonderlay Dark Brown Leghorns 


Prize Winners 
PRICES 

Flock A, $2 per 
Delivered 


Rockdale Poultry Farm, 


He La Money Makers 
REDU c BD "ON EGGS. 
$1 per 16 Eges. 
Catalog Free 

Buena Vista, Ky. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





World’s Greatest Dual Purpese Strain 
BARRED ROCKS 


Size, Capacity, 
Ruggedness, Economic Pro- 
duction, Strong Chicks that 
i Ability to turn feed 
More meat value 


at the end of their egg-making days. 
Nationa] and Internationa) Res Laying Contest and 
OTH WHITE 


Chicago Coliseum Winners 
PEKIN ae? 


BRONZB TUR 


THE FERGUSON FARMS 


DYERSBURG, TENN. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





—For Sale — Pullets and Hens— 


White and Brown 


and Reds, and 


horns, 
Barred Rocks—8 to 10 soda old Pallec and Yearling 


Hens. Ideal for layers and breeders. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Progressive Farmer” when 
you write one of our advertisers. Then 


we guarantee you a square deal. . 


























McCormick-Deering Primrose 


BALL-BEARING 


Cream Separators 


IMROSE Cream Separators have been making a 
good name for themselves in all the dairying sections 
of the country. Their good work is usually taken for 

granted, but if you will turn in wherever you see the sign 
“Primrose Cream Separator Used on This Farm,” and 
make inquiries, you will find liberal praise for the Prim- 
rose. Everywhere is proof of close skimming, long wear, 
and easy operation. Read this evidence: 


Mr. C. W. Coon, Colesburg, Ia., Feb. 26, 1923. 
McCormick-Deering Dealer, Colesburg, Ia. 


Dear Sir:—You will no doubt be interested in knowing about 
the Primrose Cream Separator which you sold me 5 years ago 
and is today giving such splendid satisfaction. 

I just returned from the Colesburg creamery and was told that 
my cream test was the highest in a year’s average over the 300 
other patrons bringing their cream to this station, The cream 
test averaged 44% during the year 1922 which is 3% higher than 





the next highest average test. 


At Custer, Michigan 
recently the dealer 
held a Primrose Ser- 
vice Day and hada fac- 
tory expert on handto 
give whatever help 
might be needed. Of 
200 Primroses sold 
locally in the past ten 
years, only 11 were 
brought in needing re- 
pairs or adjustment. 
Of this number the 
biggest repair bill was 
89cents. Sucharecord 
speaks for itself. 


can’t be beat. 


At the same time our skimmilk test was less than 1-100 of 1%, 
so we were sure that the Primrose was getting all the cream. 

The repair expense on this Primrose separator has been only 
$1.50. Anybody looking for a close-skimming, economical cream 


separator does well to buy a Primrose—for it’s a machine that 
{Signed} J. W. Platt & Son, 


Yours very truly, 


THar is the sort of work the Primrose has been doing 

See the note at left also. Now, with 
ball bearings and other improvements, the McCormick- 
Deering Primrose Cream 
Separator is all the more 
qualified to save cream 
and money and time for 
new owners. Made in 5 
sizes: hand and power 
operated. The McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer will 
show you this ball-bear- 


for farmers. 


ing machine. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


(Incorporated) 




















mer 


Chicago, IIL 
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THE VU. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE has spent millions ot 
dollars and many years to determine the best 
means of boll weevil control. Dusting with 
calcium arsenate is the only approved method. 

Cotton is high! Don’t risk your 1923 
but follow shir alviee of the U.S. Deve of 
Agriculture and your own state authorities. 
Use only the dust method of application. 
Do not experiment with untried, unen- 
dorsed “mixtures” of calcium arsenate and 
any other substance. 


te ROOT 


SADDLE GUN 


is built to apply calcium arsenate on cotton exactly as 
recommended & the Federal and State Authorities. 
Write us for catalog giving full information about the 
Root SaddleGun orask your State Experiment Station. 


The Root Manufacturing Company 
1103 Power Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


°65 
with 
Saddle 
$$7.50 ai: 
Sold under positive 


guarantee. 


Sold by all Good Dealers 





When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 








For the Prevention of 
ANTHRAX 


Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 


To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 


(Simultaneous Treatment) 
Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 
Write for free booklet on* the Prevention of 
Anthrax 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














You Can Save $3522 


Recover it 
yourself, 


m 
and quarters sewed together, with rear fasteners, 
welts and tacks, complete. Anybody can put it 
on. Give name, year, model ni 


Catal PREE. A wanted, 
LIBERTY TOP& TIRE CO. 








PAY FOR HIS PAINS 


What profession is your boy Josh going 
to select?” 

“I’m going to educate him to be a lawyer,” 
replied Farmer Corntossel. ‘“‘He’s naturally 
argumentative an’ bent on mixin’ into other 
people’s troubles an’ he might jes’ as well 
get paid fur his time.”—Selected. 


A HARD PROBLEM 


Little Edwin had helped his mother plant 
the seeds and put at the ends of each row 
the pictured envelope showing the kind of 
vegetable planted. One day he found that a 
rain had washed the envelopes off into the 
mud, 

“Never mind, dear,” his mother said to the 
distressed child, “it really doesn’t matter.” 

“But, mamma,” he objected, “how will the 
little seeds know what to be when they come 
up?”’—Biblical Record. 


HIS ESTIMATE OF THE JURY 
A certain lawyer had found the witness dif- 
ficult to manage, and finally asked whether 
he was acquainted with any of the men « 
the jury. 
“Ves, sir,” replied the witnes 
half of them.” 


s, “‘more t 
“Are you willing to swear that you kno 
more than half of them?” demanded the la 

yer. 

“Why,” retorted the witness, “if it comes 
to that, I’m willing to swear that I kno 
more than all of them put together.’ 
Harper's. 


A CYNIC’S PHILOSOPHY 
When a man is young, the old girls | 
him, and when he is old, the young girls kis 


is poor, he is a bad manager. 

If he is rich, he is dishonest. 

If he needs credit, he cannot get it. 

If he is prosperous, everyone wants t 
him a favor. 

If he is in politics, he is in for graft. 

If he is not in politics, he is no good to 
his country. 

If he does not give to charity, he is mean 
and a tight wad. 

If he does give to charity, it is for sl! 

Exchange. 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
WwHo first introduced salt pork into tl 
navy? 

2. How can a whipping be ordered for a 
boy by simply saying five Old Testament 
names? 

3. Why is Canada like courtship? 

4. How many young ladies would it take to 
reach from Boston to New York? 

Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
Is THERE a word in the English language 

which contains all the vowels? Yes, un- 
questionably. 

2. Why is the tolling of a bell like the 
prayer of a hypocrite? It is a solemn sound 
from a thoughtless tongue. 

3. What should a clergyman preach about? 
About’ fifteen minutes. 

4. What is the keynote to good manners? 
B-natural. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


——By J. P. Alley 














(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 

| ONE REASon AH HATES 
T’ Go OUT IN SOCIETY, 
AH HAS T’ STAN’ 
ROUN’ EN SMILE So 
mucH!! 








e-'e 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
De reason Ah sings hymns ez Ah walks 
ain’ ca’se Ah’s so ’ligious—Slow music 
is whut Ah laks t’ keep time to! 








Sim, 


Boe 


ete 








